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feet" model originated by Lazarsfeld 
is not sufficient for full analysis of the political influences 
effected by television advertisements for candidates for political 
off ice* Newer political communication research indicates that, in 
both British and American polit ics, television political commercials 
have eroded party loyalty, have been able to influence positively 
viewers who have low ego-involvement in the message topic, have some 
possibility of influencing the uncommitted voter, and have a greater 
sophistication than ever before. Political messages on television 
tend to set agendas — create from whole cloth the political issues and 
the ranking importance of the issues. However, mass media, especially 
television, is currently tending to reduce creditabilit y of the 
political system in the minds of citizens. Election participation 
will falter if this trend continues, (CH) 
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CGIMUNICATION klJD VOTOR TURNOUT -IN BRITAIN 



After tv/o decades in v/hich a ^'limited effects^^ model has dominated 
the "study of 'the mass media in politics, the tide of sc?i6laxly opinion j 
shifting, tov/ards the elaboration of a more important, though more • 
differentiated, role for communication factors in the political process. 
At this stage the empirical development of. this ''new look'' is admittedly 
incomplete, for it still finds expression more often in critiques of past 
work, and in the genero.tion of hypothetical framev/orte to guide future 
studies, than in the production of supporting evidence. Nevertheless, 
its foundations are by no moans merely speculative, and its evolution is 
sufficiently advanced to suggest that a definite turning point has nov/ 
been reached in the fd.eld of political communication research. 



Many features of the "limited effects" model ori.r^inr.ting a 

set of tentative inferences in the pioneering investigation of Lazarsfeld 

et a l in the Presidential campaign of 19^0, subsequently became reified into • 

the statiis of virtual.. lav/s and at times v;ere generalized into shov/ing little 

1 

or no effect at all. Six major characteristics of the ''limited effects" 

model can be discerned. First, political communication research was 

regarded as virtually coterminous v/ith persuasion research; investigators 

Viere chiefly concerned v;ith associations .betv/een communication and attitudes 

' 2 ■ 

underlying the direction of vote decisions. Second, a reinforcement of 
previous orientations v/as regarded as the typical consequence of exposure 
to political communications; even the so-called "media tin(^ factors" through 
which communications operated, were regarded- as "such that they typically 
render mass communications a contributory agent.. .in a process of rein- . 
■ forcing the existing conditions" Third, these reinforcing tendencies 
v/ere believed to derive' largely from a mechanism of selective .exposure 
^^^*eby people, "turn to the propaganda v/hich affirms the validity and 



v;isdom of their original decision.'^ Fourth, the n:odel v/cis part of an over- 
all v;c 1 1 ans c hauunp : which put far more emphasis on the underlying stability 
of the v/orld of politics than on its flux."^ Fifth, although sor.ic, ir.dividuals 
v;ere unstable in outlook, their relativo indifieronce to politics ensured 
that thoy iiionitorcd fev; of the potentially pers'jasix^e political ino^.^ages. 
Finally, iii nany influential studies the conception of a conir-'unic^.tion 
effect was operationalizec' i:i relatively gross terins: associatioi:^ were 
examined betv;oe no more th-.m two or three v*iri-..blcs; sr.nples v/ero dicho- 
tomized botv/cen "highex"*-' and '''lov/er" exposed jaidienco nembors; \nd 
distinctions were rarely dravm betv/een different individual media or 
patterns of content within a given inediLun. 

THE "NS/ LOOK" III PCLITIC;.L Caji.UNICATIGN i^.S3Z;.SCH 

The 'hi..-v; look'' in political coni;nunication research has begun to 
qiiv-Rtion oach of the traits of the ''linitcd effects'' nodel. First the 
world of politics no longer appears so stable to contemporary researchers- 
as it did to their predecessors. Dreyer's recent discovery of a steady 
and steep dov/nv;ard trend across five successive Presidential eloctio2'is 
since 1952 in the cap^.city of party identification to predict vote 
direction g;raphico.lly illustrates this tr:.n3 formation-^ It has been 
su[.^gested that a priinc source of this trend may have been the substantial 
increase in the exposure oi. voters through the coming of television to 
short-term i:iformation flov/s making for greater volatility* And as 
tr-\ditional party ties lose their salience for more people, the potential 
for mass communicationJs influence correspondingly v;idens« 

Second, it is no longer taken for granted that selective exposure is 
the ''natura.r' mechanism that guides much of the consumption of mass media 



rjaterials about political affairs*- 2eanalysis of past survey evidence has 
shovni that the extent of such selectivity v;as auch less th^.n had been 
supposed, v/hile a reviev; of e:q5erineutal evidence has failed to uncover th.e 
existence of a "general psychological preference for supportive infox^riation. 
'The ii.iplication is that selective exposure hac been down-graded to the status 
of a variable fror.i its previous elevation into the dignity of a supposed 

Third, a siinilar fate has partly overtaken the proposition th.at rein- 

forcor.ient Is -the dominant outcome of exposure to political co:i;::unicationG. 

It is not denied that people v;ith strongly held attitudes on a given topic 

are likely to emerge fron cony.auiication exposure adhering to v/hat thoy 

previously believed at least ?.s tenaciously as before. Rather, more v/eight 

is now being given to the principle that when an individual's ego-xnvolvemont 

in a topic is lev;, then his defenses against cor.imunication about it are 

likely to bo thin and v/eak. ''The coinbination of a lov; de^^^roe of loyalty 

and yet sone exposure to election conmunications has become a more probable 
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combination in the era of television than ever before,'' 

Thus, foi\rth, the assumption that the potentially unstable citizen is 
unlikely to bo ro'chod by political comuunications has also become more 
dubious, ThiPee different samples studied by the University of Leeds Centre 
for Television Research have disclosed substantial proportions 4up to a 
ojiarter of the electorate) v/ho possessed each of four attributes: they 
followed campaign comimnications ''to help make up my mind hov/ to vote"; 
they v/orc relatively Imowledgeable about politics; they viewed news and , 

political programs on television relatively often; and yet they disclosed 

i 

voting patterns, v;hether measured in the short-term x^^riod of an election 
campaign or in the longer span betv;een cam.paign periods, of high volatility • 



?ifth, there arc soi::0 signs that ::u-?re cophisticrited nethods n.re being 

introduced into politico.1 couraunic^.tion resc^.rch* For ex^;i:iplo, there is 

nore interest in trr.cing the influence of distinctive • chra-^r^cteristics of 

sjDecific ::]edia in the outlook of theii^ hQ^\\f users, '/aribley and Pride hr.vo 

recently listed forniidablo array of television traits that lend support to 

their belief that it may be ''qualitatively different in its effect fro::i 
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other nev/s nedia.'*' Other evidence sug£;ests that the readiness of nev:spapors 

one and 

editorially to support particular parties or candidates i::.ay at/tho sza'.iq ti;ne 
help to sustain the ::lle,^iances of readers with previously congruent 

preferences and ' to undernine those of readers v/ith ori,ojinally diver^-yent 

10 * ' . • ■ 

» loyalties. Sorie political coi.inunication researchers are once 

adopting panel desi^'^ns m wlilch communication can provide a dynauxc element, 

canpai.r-';n changu- can be isolated a.d effects of the local r.edia can be 

asfiosGod. /ji undorstanding of the dynarnics of change is onlianced by using 

in these longitudinal studies more sophisticated techniques of >:ieasurement 

■ and analysis. Cross-lag correlation procedures have be ;?n i;sed in aii attempt 

to extricate us from the causation direction problem that arises v/hen • 

associationgi of couinunication v;ith other varia'^^l aust be interpreted. 

iiore studies are resorting to rnultivariable procedures to extract effects 

of connunication fron .\ host of associated third variables, .attempts to 

specify a wider and more sensitive range of independent variables of 

conniunicat Ion can be anticipated, including nore graduated indices of 

exposure, the direction or bias of content received, and the amount, 

sources, heterogeneity or houogeneity of politically relevant interpersonal 

connunication engaged in, Vj'ith the recent burst of empirical investigation 

of audience gratif iC'.\tions, possibilities have r.lGO arisen for injecting 

neasures of needs sought in political conmunication behavior as variables 

11 

intervening between exposure :xn(l effects. 
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L^vSt, biit by no noans least, tho ''now look'* lias moved v;g11 beyond tlio 
eo.rlier :?,L''no.Gt coccli^sive concern of politicr.l comunication research v/ith 
pcrsur.sion through attitude ch7ai^-e to a consideration of othor more likely, 
if often norc subtle, aepcndcnt v:.riables as effects. For voting behavior, 
this involves .a shift 'av;ay from party direction as the main focus of interest 
and tov/ards such possible criteria of effects as: 

1) Information gain.' 

2) J-erceptions of the state of najority opinion in the cor.inimity on 
topics of current controversy. ' 

3) Cognitive sliifts in t'le perceived importance of issues - the 
p:.rticularly a.ctive research front of ^^agenda setting.'' 

^f) .-.Itered perceptions of political reality (e.g. v/hether the U.3. is 
winning the v/ar in VietnaiTi, what it is like to be a Black. ..merican residing 
in urban ghettos, the causes of strike behavior). 

i3) Cognitions about the nature of one^s political system or community 
v/hother it v/orks v/ell, its leaders are credible, etc.) 

6) Turnout at the x)olls. 



VOTER ^rUT-a?OUT EES::L^\r(GH 

Electoral turnout provides a X)articularly irax^ortant criterion for 
investigating comrmnication effects in the spirit of the iievr approach. Tno 
manifest function of campaigning is to furnish citizens v;ith motives for 
casting a ballot and information on which to base their voting decisions. 
National campaigns invariably unleash a substantially stopped-up flood of. 
political messages into the hones of the media-attending public. Especially 
where turnout levels tend to fall belov/ near-universal psirticipation rates, 
O )r fluctuate over time, communication could be expected to exert an 

ERIC 

M ii M^™ lnf luence . And in some polities there has been recent evidence of a 



secular trend, in .v;hich ; conmiinication factors v^iay he implicated^ towards 
lower turnout levels; in Britain, for example, participation has declined 
steadiljr from 8^-?^^ at the 1950 ^General Election -to 7 2^^o in 1970, Finally, 

r 

. \ 

I 

the relationship of communication to turnout has a bearing on the great 

divide between those authorities v/ho regard the, mass media as agents of 

• ■ • . • I?- 

jjoTitioal involvinent and citizen mobilization and those v;ho sec them' as 

• ' • " \' 18 

instrunonts of narcotici^ation and citizen apatliy, - ■ , 



The role of communication in. turnout ha^ received soue atte3ition in 

past research,. Possibly for technical reasons, hov/ever , fir<lliigs have been 

divergent and .difficult to interpret. - In thei3e circumstanc jr the "iimited 

effects" thesis has tended to prevail - as in the recent statement of Dov/se 

and Hughes that '...at' best the nature of the electoral campaign. does not 

19 ' 

Rnprn-i flonntly o.f feet the turnout'.. 

It is true that in the 19^8 Presidential election campaign Berelson ' 

Si.^ found hj.gher vot'ing rates anong respondents with 'high' rather than 

20 

*lov/^ raedia expos^ore v/heii prior inter^^st'ln the campaign v;as controlled. ■ 
Nevertheless, in conceptualising the role of the campaign they referred to 
a process "Of ^ implementation^ , v/hereby early dispo.citions were subsequently 
.-' translated into- ^a response to the denands of society for a vote in 
Kovenbcr'. Tliis notion derived in turn from the Lazarsfeid et al 
discussion of the inipact of a campaif^n on voting in tenuis 01 'activation^. 
In their v/ords, 'Political campaigns are important priinarily because they • • 
act ivate latent "predispositions.' The process. was likened to photographic 
developing, according to which the. photograph exists on an.' exposed negative 
but does not appear until the developer acts to bring it out. Of course 
the ultii^iate implication of this view is. that full information about prior'. 
iisiDOsitions would .reduce correlations between comnmnication and.. turnout to 



noar-zero iovols. " ' , — . 

■ \ ■ ■■ . ' ^ ■ * 

Snl'.-'.'.lt-nf'.ly, ^.hn r>^nin,r rif i-olovision pronpted fuxr.her efforts to 

. irir:>n-hvry its •In sL-:.nr:tive' nmpict on voting - largely v/ith mtf.;atlve j- t^inl'ts. 

Sinion and Stern reported r-.at?. fron Iov;ra sno^/in:; thn^.t in counciep. v/ith o..lrMrh 

density of hoT cjvj ?=ji on .noLo tm-non-^. ■in\tli«> J rO <.u:iv;..^n v».L' i'./'.: v^,>r- 

no greater than in those where toTc vision was less v/idely diffu.s'^d. 
.--t.:;?...*;:! ^^i.->nl<inp:, however, this result nerely indicated that aggregate 
• turnout wan riot .augmented by the. addition of a new communic-^.tion channel to. 
those -^.Ireacly nu oxisDenoe. Gl-.sei' ' .'-^ r.nnlysis of national survey 'data for the 
1956 \nd 1960 rrosjdcnl:)..'^! eTnJtio.n.s did disclose .soiiie d.^^socj i.tn o.m.s between . 
nass media use and 'turnout - greo.ter for nev/spaper re^.ding than; for television 
vjov/ln(.?: or radio liston3Ji3* But it proved dif f icult ' to resolve the conflict 
hctwcMju Ivio rivol. i Til-o.i/ia'oM.:n i^ioT^e::' oT tho.'=tn .np.Rcciations: that comnunication 
iiri.', L.vvihori turnout; or simply that' the different life-styles of voters and 
non-votr?ra innlnded dn.ff erent connunication behaviors. 

A more recent study by Olsen did involve :-, rnulti-variate assessment of 
diverse influences on the voting rates. of Indianapolis residents in the I966 
Congrer.sional and 1964 and I96O -Presidential elections. Tliis shov/ed that ■ 
eta correlations between nass media use and turnout rates in the three 
elections ^ fell to low and only barely significant levels (a mean correlation 
•. of .t3) when controls for age, education, degree of organizational 
.participation. and relevant political orientations (party identification and 
•political interest)' were applied. Ilov/ever, contacts v;ith local party • 
campaigners were, mixed .v;ith mass media measures in the communication 
exposure index; and the dependent variable vms not change in respondents' 
• participation intentions- over a campaign period -but. whether in the end . they 
had recalled voting or not^^^ . 
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Even such a brief review of the literature shoves how- dif f icult it is 



to arrive at any'^'-'-i-'^S other than the airibigUQus cor.cliisicr, that co::v.:rj.r:±o:it±oiz 
nay or nay not aia'cct turnout* 'Hie iviain obstacles co ])ro;;:ress sooi:: to 
include: the rarity of controls for the infl*;ence of othor non-coinnuni- 
cation v?.riables, despite the plausibility of the acsiiinption that unny 
situational and dispositional chart^cteristics will deter:aine any forin of 
P':^T'tlcipation; lack of precision in defining co'Mi-unication v:-\ri'..blos; nnd 
a fr-iluro adoqvately to represent in study designs the dynar.iics of any 
proco3Gos that night be involved in the impact of corAUv-nication cii turnouts 
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Il^TI>ODUCTIOiJ TO A STUDY OF TURI^OUT HI A BRITISH ZLECTIOK 

The British General Tilection of -1970 provided the focus for a study of 
'Political Gonr.iunication and the Youn^^' Voter" conducted by the Centre for 
Television iiesearch of the University of Leeds. Interviev;s v;ere held just 
h^-fore and ir.inediately follov/ing tlie l8-day canipaicn v;ith a r.iain scxiple of 
521 young adult electors (aged 18 to 2k) and a control sample of older 
adults di-awn froa names on the electoral registers of the six constituencies 
of the city of L:;eds, In addition, those paneliX'nbers v;ho v/ere still 
available v;ere inturviev/ed for a th„ird time approximately eighteeen months 
later. The investig \tion was based on the assumption th-^t many youth-adult 
differences in politic-^.l outlook arul behavior v;oi:ld be found, including an 
expectation that fix'st entrants to the electorate \;ould prove ::ore malleable 
in their political viev;s than their elders ~.nd more open to influence from 
c anpa ign c oivanunic at ions . 

Before going into other d.etails of the study, certain differences betv;ecn 
British and American election crxipaigiis should be mentioned. British 
caapai'.';ning is formally restricted to the 18 days x^^rior to the designated 
Polling Bay. In the present case, v;e are dealing v/ith a snap election call^-d 
by the incumbent Labor governiaent only a fev/ v;oel<^ before the outset of the 
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canpaiGn; as result, the iLret rour.d interviov/c .^xc uoro 'purely una: looted 

by crripai^.in^ thrji is poGsiblo ±:\ studies of r;iore extended .^niorican 

elections. The Parli'-jaentary system entails casting ^ vote for a p'-rty 

1 than 

candidate in a particular constituency rather^ for the party leader; hov/over, 
the specific char-.cteristics of the local c-^^ndid.-^tes appear to h:..vo little 
effect on votinr^ in a General I'jlectio::# More significant is the /greater 
status polariz-ation of *the British political syster.i plus the exir-lonce of a 
:.:Oderately politicised national press system that divides the nu.dience sharply 
'.Llonr.; social class lines,, The role of television is enhanced by a saturation 
of political comnunication during the short campaic^i that includes tlic i?rir.:c- 
ti!:iO sliovjing of xDarty broadcasts on both BBC ch.mnels an<l on the commorcial 
2ietwor]c simultaneously . ' T]iis undoubtedly makes telovized political 
co:;irivnic- tion much hoarder to avoid. 

Tho characteristics of the Leeds sar.ples also contrast sharpl;y v/ith 
comparable [;;roups of voters in the United States, i'^or cx\mplo, 77 V^^ cent 
of tho older adult sample had left school before the a^e of 16 and only 12 
per cent wore still in school v/hen they v/ere- 17# Althour;h the younger 
sample's odncT-.tion'::l level v/as v;ell belov; that of their :.mcrican af,^e cohorts, 
they did reflect the national trend tov;ard increased education in Britain* 
Thirty per cent v/ere still in school at age 17 "^.nd only per cent had 
dropped out before 16- • 

^^long v;ith the 19^-^8 Presidential election in the United States, the 

1970 British General ^^lection haa been a focus for heated controversy 

regarding the validity of public opinion polling. In each case, tho winner 

was shovm to be behind in most polls taken even v/ell mito the campaign. 

Although post mortems have recommended modifications of polling practice, 

it is also considered that late voting shifts account for ^ome portion of 

28 

^ the apparent discrepancy, 
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It is clear that sIqus in pre-caiTipaign opinion polls of a considerable 

L.-^bor Party Ic-^d over the '^onserv-tives had nuch to do v/ith the decision of 

the then PrLnie Minister, Harold '/ilson, to c*:-.il a snap election allov;inr.5 

the nininiun period of a month betv/een the announcement r.nd Pollini]; Day, 

However, the snap election strateg^^ backfired, and the L::^bor .^ovorinnent ,^avo 

v/ay to a Consc^i^vative administration under Edv/ard Heath, r-ble 1 ^;^ives Gone 

support to the interpretation thr:t L'^.bor strength eroded during the c_::;puign 

(at least in Leeds) as evidenced by 8 and 5 per cent Labor declines in the 

tv/o samples. It is important to note, hov;ever, that Consr.rva'uive Party 

support did not increase as a result of Labor's v;eakness# Instead th.o not 

direction of shift, v;hen iDre-crj".ipai:::n vote intentions were co:.:ix.red v/ith 

Pollin^^ Day reported votes, v;a»':j t^'SIL i'^^i-' participation, the proportions 

abstainin,-;^* havin/^ t^one up fron 15 to 26 Vior cent in the youth s-auple and 

from 9 to 19 por cent anon;^ elder adults. Inspection of pa^icl studios 

conducted in Britain since the v/ar confirms this as an unprecedented result, 

nost previous research havin;.^ reported about ns ]:\?.nY v/ould-bo participants 

29 

at the start of the c'v:ipn.igri as actual voters at the end of it. 

Table 1 about here 

The 10 and 11 per cent shifts in participation r^.tes shov/n in Table 1 
are, of coi;rse, net change proportions. The total amount. of r.iovenent is 
better estimated in Table 2 v/hich shows th..t 3^+ por cent of the young 
electors and 2^ per cent .of the older respojidents hnd ch-n/^ed (switched 
parties, moved from abstention to voting, or did the reverse) durin^t; the 
^campaign. In both s'?,mples moae than half the changes were accounted for 
by a :;roup v/hom \ie have termed ''contin[;ent abstainers^', those individuals 
who h?.d pre-cTjnpair^n intention but failed to vote on Polling Day* 

Table 2 about here 
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S'TUDY DESIGN 

•The study pn.nel desigrx !T.ade it possible to classif:/- variables ±n terns 
of tl^iie-dimension relationships. The key criterion for our analyses, tnru- . . 
out, was divided into tv/o different dependent variables, depending on a 
coraparison of the resioondents* participation intentions at the'outset oi* the 
cirapaign with their voting behavior • on Polling Qay. One of these involved 
the distinction, rxiong pre-c:anpaisn intcnders, betv/een those electors who 
subsequently did and did not vote.^^ Because of the large nvinibei^ of 
contin-^-ent abstainers in the sanples and the lack of attention paid to dis- 
integrating .voting' intentions in previous x-^esearch, the first and most 

were • 

intensive analyses were clovoted to this criterion. The results/ then compared 
vjith those that enorged when 'late decision', that is noveinent from lack of 
a pre-caxipaign party pr".;f eronco to- a. Polling Day vote, v/as treated as an 
alternative neasure of the incidence of the campaign on turnout. Here the . — 
dopendont varl?.ble rested on the distinction, among pre-campaign ^klon't 
know's'' and ''.won't vote^s'^' betv/een those respondents who ultimately voted 
or did not' vote. All analyses were performed for the first-tiine young 
electors; the nunbers available meant that in the older adult sample only 
a contingent abstention analysis could be conducted. . , . 

The analytic separation of respondents between those with and vrithout 
voting intentions is analogous' to the distinction made in cognitive 
consistency theory between the states of post-dec isional dissonance and pre- 
decisional conflict. It also implies that to some extent the" corresponding 
voting and abstaining groups v/hich they produce on Polling Day should differ 
in various antecedent characteristics and behaviors;' for example, contingent 
abstainers should differ from consistent abstainers and late deciders should 
differ from consistent voters. Table 3 shov/s data relevant to this ' ' 

supposition. V/hile the two .groups of Polling Day non-voters are similar on 



many characteristics, the contiiigont abstaii\ers, asj contrasted " to the 
consistent abstainers , v;ere more likely to come from v/orkirig~class back- 
grounds, to be male, to have stronger political disiDositions , and to shov; 
higher levels of macs media and interpersonal communication., bohav J or rlnr-Jnf^ 
the campaign. I;o.te deciders, as contrasted to those having ■ made their 
decisions prior to the campaign, v/ere more likely to be occupationally 
mobile, mimarried, less highly politicized and more dependent upon friends 
as sources of information during the campaign. In short, there \ras some 
external evidence to justify separate analyses of voter turnout distinguished 
by pre-campaign intention. To put it another v/ay, since contingent 
abstainers, for example, really did differ from consistent ab3tc',iners at the 
start of the campaign, it became meaningful to enquire in further analysis 
a) why their oi-iginal voting intentions had disintegrated and b) v/hether 
campaign coramunication factors had played any part in this. 

Table 3 about here 

'To-ansv;er such questions, a nvunber of independent variables that might 
have influenced turnout had to be built into the analysis. These .were 'also 
ordered by time sequence differences. Thus, a broad distinction vjas dravm 
botv/oen •pre-^cqmpaif^n measures , the background and situational factors, and 
the '^usuaP' - attitudes and behaviors, that 'the person brings to the election ^ 
campa ign_ expo sures , hov; the individual follov;ed:J:he election in mass media 
:md inter-personal channels; and post-election reactions to the campaign in 
various respects. ■ ' 

The choice of individual predictor variables was based on four criteria: 
previous research had shov;n them to- be related to political participation 
(e.g. stratification variables and various political dj.spositions) ; they 
^represented potentially important differences in the situations occupied ■ 
-^-^ ^^.specifically by young people (e^g. marital status, politic izat ion of the 



parental home); they noasured expojsure to various soiurces oi conmunication . 
about the- campcign; or they stood 'for more specific orientation's" to p?.rty 
conflict. • A total of . ^0. predictor, variables was selected by these criteria, 
of v/hich 28 v;ere classified c-.s pre-campaigii factors the remainder v/ere 
evenly divided betv/een coi^ipaign exposure and post-oloction reaction noasures. 
Since our interest was in estimating the relative iriportance of types of 
. variables • rather than in the predictive pov/ers.of any individual variable, 
the ^0 items v;ere finally, subsmed under 12 more general classes, v;hich are 
specified belov;* (The letters and numbers beside the category headings 
correspond to designations used in all- subsequent tables of this paper* 
Details of how each of the individual variables was neasured are presented 
in the Appendix.) .' . • " 

Pre^campai^ Measures 



A,) Parental characteristics 

B1) Stratification variables 

B2) Other structural variables 

CI) Political system dispositions 

02) Pvarty orientations 

.03)" Issue salience 

Cky Custoraary media behaviors 

D.) Cross-pressure variables 



- interest, in politics; having a party 
preference. . ' ' 

- ovm occupation; father^s occupation; 
school-leaving age-» ■ 

- sex; marital- status; age* 

- knoi^ledge; interest;, duty to vote^ 
caring. about . election outcome and . 
eight other attitude items • 

- .attitudes to ovni' party; to ovm party 
leader, 

- importancG of issues iii three different 
clustered areas* 

- frequency' of television viev7ing*. 
ncv/spaper reading ^ 

- reading of opposition nev;spaper, 
political contacts v/ith supporters of. 
opposing party J living in constituency " 
v/ith predominance of 'opposing party* " 



ERLC 



Campaign Exposure Measures 

S1) . Mass nedia exposure - ^nunber of party bro:".dca.sts seen; TV 

' * nev;s viewing during ccjnpaign; ai-aount 
: . of election nev;s reading in the prQSS* 

E2) Interpersonal discussion - frequency of campaign discussion with: 

friends; family uienibers; others. ' • 

Measures of Post-Election P^eaction 

F. ) Campaign change in .issue - prices; taxes; standard of living. 

salience . . 

G, ) Other post-election assess- evaluations of specific features of 

ments ~ ' the campaign (' coinpaign reaction 

, . " • score 0; noticing campaign promises 

by the winning party; perceived 
strength of the- economy. 

A zero-order correlation matrix of the. associations in the youth sample 
between these predictors and the retention or discolution of original voting 
intentions confirmed the need-^ to base the -analysis on multivari::.te 
procedures. Nearly a half of the ^+0 independent variables produced . 
statistically si^-inificant correlations 'v/ith turnout. . Some 'moderately high-- 
intorcorrelations among some of the predictor variables themselves also 
called for multiple controls.. It v;as decided, therefore, that the direct • 
and independent contribution to turnout of each of the predictor variables, 
and of the classes into which they had been grouped, should be assessed by \ 
means of a multiple linear regres."j ion analysis. 

This decision" entailed a number of troublesome assumptions. One is .. 
that of a .continuous distribution underlying the variable being measLU?ed. . 
Tlie criterion variable here, voter turnout, is measured as a dichotomy. 
That is, the person either voted or failed to vote in the 1970 election. It"" 
• may be argued th::it the linear assujnption of' the regression model refers .to 
an underlying propensity and hence to the conceptual definition of the 
dependent variable rather than to its measurement. Thus, a tendency to vote 
'E[^C rather than abstain could still be thought of as a continuum on the 



conceptual plane. It is true, that the AID (automatic interaction detector) 
approach, v/hich . v/as designed especially to v/ork v/ith dichotomous categories 

of variables :::nd their interactions, could have been adopted as an 

■ 32 
.alternative; but it has features v/hich disqualifie'd it for use in this case.. 

It functions on the- principle of maximising prediction ornong a given na»nber 
of factors, v/ithout concern -for the operation . of particular sets of inde- 
pendent variables; this would have been at odds with our specific interest ■' 
in understanding the role of communication influences per se> It also 
applies an iterative procedure, v/hich ejctracts all variance from the 
. strongest predictor ^.nd then selects subsequent predictors - from the residual 
A^ariance, whereas our goal required simultaneous rather than sequential 
control tecliniquest . . ' .* ; • ' 

A second assumption of regression analysis is that all relationshiios 
; are linear and that no interaction effects have been generated .by the Joint 
"operation of tv;o or aore predictor variables* To the extent that the 
* :-:^egres,sion nodel ca^. account for substmti?.! proportions of variance (as 
shov/n in data below), the extra variance likely to sten froni interactions 
may be considered, negligible. In any case, the regression analyses presented 
hero should Joe rog-irded as provisional linear estiaates; nore precise-. ^ 
interaction effects will be examined in future cross-tabular analyses of 
tv/o and three predictor variables in their relations to votei= turnout. ■ ' • 

A final assumption of concern, is that of independence axiong the 
.predictor vcjriables. V/hen- there o're high inter-correlatioris aaong a 
. combination of predictor variables, a condition of nuiticollinearity occiirs 

in v/hich the estimate of the variance accounted for by any one of the 
..variables involved nay -prove unreliable. Tliis difficulty can be. deaLt„v/.i.th' 

either; by conbining the inter-cdrrelated variables- into a single index or 

. ■ ' ■ . ' -33 

by treating then as a block or group in the analysis. . The latter course 

ERJC h'is been followed here. V/ere such correlations to be found across blocks 
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(stny, between a cor.inunicr.tion rind :i po"a.t;ic:il predisposition VT^riciblc) 
serious problen v/ould arise* FortiJi?.tely , cross-j^T-oup correl-^.tions iji 
our :-.nalysis foil well v^ithin acceptable lliiits^ The lono v;ith?.n-group 
correlation of sizeable no^gnitudc appeared in the set of stratif icotion 
variables, v/here occupational status was hi(^hly correlated v/ith school- 
lc?cvinjj ago. These should be consi0.crod as a comon status vari?.ble, .nd 
no attention should be paid in the results to which one contributes to t.ic 
turnout v?.ri'::nce and v;hich disappears. ■ 

Our regression an^^lynes v/erc solely designed to estiniate the inde- 
pendent pov;er of a ;^iven vari-^.ble to predict voter turnout directly. Froti 
the stLxndpoint of coimuunic^.tion theory,' however, we were ,^lso interested in 
developing -^.n understanding of indirect paths to turnout - such as the 
factors that give rise to those coanunication behaviors th\t nay in turn 
affect voting rates, or the v/ay in which connunication behaviors nay lead 
to other consequences v/hich have a direct connection to turnout. Such 
d.ndirect paths viere ex^unihed by conducting a further series of ref^'jssion 
..nalysos centering on nil variables found to liave sizeable direct paths to 
turnout. The implied tii:ie order sequencinr^ of our predictor variables, 
starting vjith e'^:7*li»':?r parental influences and ending with canpaign reactions, 
allowed soae systenatiz-ation of our approach. Ue began v/ith the direct 
path latest in the tine order and used all logically prior variables as 
predictors. We then v;orked our way back through the model attempting to 
identify tho antecedents of all key variables. Standardized regression 
coefficients (beta weights) were used to index the resultant paths. 

TURNOUT REGRESSION ANALYSES: YOUNG PRE-CAMPAIGN VOTIi; INTENDSRS 

The first regression analyses of the study sought to explore the sources 
of contingent abs cent ion in the youth sample. The dependent variable dis- 



tinguished riniong original vote intendcrs botv/con those who had eventually 
voted r.n.d those v/ho had abstained. The, numbers available in the sample 
permitted sepcirate analyses to be performed for original Labor and 
Conservative su;pporters, respectively, thereby allov;ing for the possibility 
that different influences had i^layed on young voters depending on their 
party of initial preference • Tlie function of the regression anal^'^sas is to 
shov/ the association of each predictor variable ' with turnout v/heii the 
effects of the 39 other predictors -are removed. The results are expressed 
in Table k as proportions of the variance accounted for by^ each .variable 
singly and by 'the classes of variables into which they v/ere grouped. 

. . Table k about here • 

The inclusion of ^0 predictor variables in a regression analysis 
obvilouBly increases the likelihood thqt ckance alone v;ould have produced 
a rubstantial prediction of our turnout criterion. For that reason it was 
important to tost . the results against chance. The total proportions , of 
variance accounted. for (^3 per cent for Labor and 77 per cent for 
Conserv'A'^ive young adults) were v/ell in excess of chance in each case."^^. 

Ou* - first concern in exaiTiining the detailed regression results shown 
.in Table k v/as to see' whether the communication variables used as predictors 
v/ould disappear . v;hen other factors v;ere controlled. It is apparent that 
they did not disappear. - The amount of exposure to" certain sources of 
political communication seemingly acted, independently of other influences, 
to promote young vo^er turnout and/or reduce abstention among party.* , 
identifiers, . 

. l-/hen in Table 5 v/b treat as a block all ten variables in . the .analysis ' * 
that measured some form of communication behavior (including customary 
media use and communication cross-pressures as v/ell as variables of 
"(xpoGure to the, campaign through mass media and inter-personal sources), 
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we find that the total variance accounted for (13 pc-r cdnt for Labor and 
28 per cent for Conservatives, both. statistically significant at the .01 
level) is oi\ average well above that of the other 30 non-cou'uv.ujiication 
nearsures. Although on this reckoning a quarter of the variables are 
relevant to comminiication, they account for between a third and tv;o fifths 
of the explanatory pov/er of all 40 predictors in the two samples. 

Table 5 about here- 

The relative power of communication factors appears yet more ii;ipresaive 
v;hen we consider some of the' other variables in the analysis that did not 
predict voter tiurnouf. Although attitudes tov/ard the tv;o major political 
parties and the Lmages of their leaders were both highly related to 
direction of vote at both the pre-c-:impaign and post-election lnt';erviev/s, 
these variables did not seen to produce the- behavioral result of actually 
■going to the polls. Similarly, the respondent's having grovrn up in a 
political or non-political home- seems to have had little iinpact on tiarnout. 
Age, marital status and sex also seem to be relatively unimportant factors^ 
So far as sex was concerned, it is worth noting, hov/ever, that somewhat 
more of the contingent abst-.iner.s were men.* Although this may have been a 
ch;'.nce result, it could also signify, some diminution of sex-r^le related 
behavior aiiiong young people, 

Reflecting Britain's status-polarized political systGrn-, the Labor' and 
•Conservative direction of voting intention yas rather strongly related, to 
the stratification variables used in the analysis (father's and ovm 
occupation, school-leaving age). Theso variables, hov/ever, played a. 
different role in identifying the contingent abstainers, the. three measures 
accounting. for 1? per cent of the Conservative turnout variance but only 
tlirt-e per cent among the labor intenders. - Erosion of the Conservative vote 
came heavily at the bottom of its status distribution whereas Labor's turn- 
out problem v/as more evenly distributed. Thus, the direct impact of " ' 
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stratification v;as mixed and certainly did not eli::iinate the coumunication 
variablos v;hen introduced as controls. 

l/hcreas the specific partisan political attitudes added little. l;o one; 
understanding of "post-decision'' -yoimg elector turnout, the noro f^oiipx-al 
political system dispositions appeared to play . a nuch sroatoz-^ part, 
Political Icnox/ledge and interest, a fec'Iing of an obligation to vote' and 
caring about the election all were associated with turnout on Polling Day. . 
^or youn - people at least, electoral turnout sconis to represent a quite 
different type of behavior fron voting choi ce even v/hen the hard-core 
consistent ^.bstainers have been excluded ffon consideration. Direction, seons 
to be aore a natter of specific ties' to a particular party,- 
v/hile turnout is nuch nore a function of diffuse attachjnent to the political 
system • • • . 

U]3 to this point we have established that the ten coninunication 
varir-.bles considered as a block have a direct c>-nd sizeable connection v;ith 
voter turnout; hov;ever, we have not .considered the role of the coninunication 
nev.sures taken individi.iaXly, In the zoro-order correlation',-^.1 :\n?.lyses 
conducted before turning to nultivariate procedures, all ten connunication 
variables had i^roduced statistic ■'.lly significant associations v/ith turnout 
for at least one party. The regression results, hov/ever, x:>rcsent a nore 
selective and dif f eromtiated picture.' Campaign exposure variables (2la-c 
and .iSa-c) account for considerably noi*e vari::.nce than ^^^^''^pre-^'canpaign ■ 
connunication behaviors Xc^a, C4b) interpersonal connunication assumes a 
greater direct role than do no,ss media measures, although the latter show, 
some influence; and Labor turnout was predicted by a rather different sub- 
set of connunication variables than was Conservative tvirnout. 

One outstanding "feature of the analysis is, its emphasis on frequency 
of political discussion in the respondent's family as the most effective 
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prop to p-\rticipation -inon.^ coriinunication factorc ind as one of the two 
most pov/erful predictors amon^- tho total set of 'fO variables, Tlio primacy 
of fanlly discussion implies, not only that interpei-BonnT t^oT^r-mrir-rition in 
nore influential than mass connimication, but also th \t it is rjoro likr-iy 
to provide -^,n effective stimulus v;hen coi:;nunic".tion tr^kes place within a 
relatively homocenpous fr.mily circle (ilthour^h -Itei-native pxplanat.ions of 
its suporj.ority i.ay also nred to bo entertaxned • 

Despite tho pi-oninence of intorpci^so^ial conmmicr.tion, i:]ass media 
vai-i?bles also had some effect on turnout. The original Conservative 
supporters, for e^canple, wore exceptionally vulnerable to the dotachinc 
iiii'luonce of whr.t we have called ^*press cross-pi'cssures'' (D1), This 
variable \itxs indexed by a conflict bctv/eon the respondent's ori[^inal vote 
lnt(;ul:non anH tho editorial line followed by his i.iorning newspaper » /wt this 
I'oJnh, it is not clear whether the process underlying; this apparent source 
of influonce v/as '*agonda setting" - the content salience of a particular 
set of issues - or some more direct form of persuasion throu{^h attitude 
change. Of course, it nay also reflect the vote-sustaining influence of 
reading \ consonant nov/spaper by those eventually going to th.e polls # l/hat- 
evcr tho process, it appears that press cross-prcssinres did not affect young 
L^.bor sup: crters. The- possible reasons for this will bo discussed later. 

Table h .ilso indicates a ver;^^ substantial difference in the ori;^ins of 
voter turnout between tho supi>orters of the two major political parties, 
■Jhile alnost three- fourths of the variance, accounted for in 'Conservative 
turnoiit could be attributed to pre-canipaign variables (A,3,C,D), Labor 
tiirnout was nuch more a function of the campaign itself with half the 
attributable variance going to forces exerting influence aftor the start of 
the election contest. ..s indicated especially by levels of post-election 
assessments (G), this meant that a sizeable nu:::ber of young Labor intcnders, 



JC having registered uniquely unfavorable impressions of the campaign, 
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oventucLlly failed to vote on Polxing Oay. In fact their coni^rdgn 
ov?.luations v/ero not only more criticr.1 than those of the consiatont Labor 
voters and of the consistent ^jid continf];ont Conservatives; they woru »>ven 
nore negative than those of the consistent abstainers. \!c v;in roTRiM.-f \Aiyj 
si[.pif ican^e of t-iis i^oint further in the discu.sr.ion srclloi-t of this vai^^r. 
But overall the results validate the orif;5inal decision to look at inflvoncc-s 
on turnout in sc/arate party sub-groups. [greater part of C'on.so.rvative 
abstontion could have been predicted in advance from lmo\/led|i;e of the 
sonrple members' pre-c-^.mpaii^oi ►situ\tions :~nd rid spo.sifi ons ; T=abor r:u;;;;oi'ters 
v/ere r.iore affected by v/hat, to some of then at least, had proved to be i 
disenchanting canpaifTi. 



TURiNOUT PA Til :vi!.XYGi;s /.MONG YOUNG rPv::^c;;i-;i>..TGri iir..';-jiDi3^.3 

Our ref;;ression analyses sought to identify direct links betv/eon various 
C^'Oups of predictor variables and the criterion of electoral turnout. The 
purpose of our subsequent ijath analyses v;as to .develop a tentative extension 
of se connections into a nore elaborate causal network of various 
ind?rect paths to turnout, .although there is an ali:iost infinite number of 
^•lausible causal sequences that could operate anion^ the variables, we v;ere 
. fortunate in being able to reduce them to more nanageable proportions by 
a^ain ordering them in tiine-Sv^-quonce terns. 

In ea.ch party sub-sonple, regression analyses were perforaed on eight 
variables at tliree logical tinie points preceding the final turnout criterion. 
Tlic diagram below illustrates the sequence -ihat was follov/ed from ri^ht to 
left. First, all parental and structural variables in the analysis, (A,B) 
v/ere regressed on three dispositional variables that had predicted turnout 
directly (Cla, Clb, ^and Old); then the dispositional measures v/ere placed as 
JC p3:*edictors v/ith the' parental and structural variables and regressed on- throe 



clifferont xorz\s of exposure to the ccj:ipaiGn (Elr^ E'lb and '^2aO ; -nd fin-lly 
all the r.bove variables v/ere rer?;rossed on tv;o ri.if fcrcnt ne-suros of c-inpr.i.p:)!. 
assessment ( G1 .^aiid G5 ) that had boon janplicntod in the sample 'a ttiruout 
developnents.' 

: Duty to vote. election Campaign • 

*TT i^n-nr.r.^-T Folitical broadcasts soen ,„ 
^-iii parental i n /q lux izont 

and structui-al ^ F-uiily discussion Assessnent of 

x^ariables Carinc r.bout ^. the strvnigth 

the election ■■'l^^tion news- ^j,^ 

■ outcome re^.dmg in tne. press ^^onomy 



To index the strength of coiinecbion botv;cen tv/o vT^rir-bles, st?.ndai-di2ed 
rcr^ression or path coefficients (beta v/ei^^hts) wore used, .'although r.ir.ny of 
the reoults were st':^.tistically eicnificant at the *05 level, thoy were often 
of lower inTignitude than v/ould be reqiiired to uake strong cjiusal st-^.tenents 
"xbout the i^aths- involved. Several reasons could account for this: some 
acasures rnay have ..been less povrcrful than they could h?.ve boon; individvial 
variables h:^.vo not been cor.ibinod to strenf^^then astjociations (e«£;« the throe 
.^•^.l-.x-ai:i fi nn.tion noasuros mi^ht have been mcrc;cd into one index); or young 
peop)le in the process of change may in fact be subject to a diverse array 
of only 'moderately strong influences rather than to a snail number of iiioi-^c 
potent ones* , 

lYovisipnal path models for. the Labor and Conservative sub-sanples 
are iDresanted in Fi{fares 1 and 2. Lines of connection h^.ve boen drawn where 
the path coefficients reached .15» but a fev/ exceiDtions to this tlireshold 
are included for substantive interest*" The results nre best . described by 
v/orking our way "chronologically'^ through the models, coniiuentdLng on the 
paths stemming from each set of v?.riables of ii;ii:)ortance« 

Figures 1 and 2 about here 

The parental political characteristics that had only negligible 
ddlre^t connections v/ith tiirnout reveal indirect paths such that high 
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pr.rental interest leads to both caring about the oioction outcome and to 
family discussion. Both of these dispositions are dissociated in turn i7ith 
higher turnout. ' . . . 

The stratification variables, already shown to have ^ direct path to 
Conservative turnout, also reveal indirect paths to political Icnov/ledge 
levels and carinj^ about the election outcome in both parties. It is 
interesting to. note, hov/ever, that no indirect path connected the 
stratification variables v/ith any of the campaign exposure measures^ In 
that sense the campaign communication effects on yonns elector turnout could 
be said to have been '^democratically" based. 

Among other structural variables, age is involved in the analysis 
largely, through its connection with political 1-aiowledge in both sub-samples 
and, among Conservatives, in the fact that older respondents cared more 
about the election and felt a greater obligation to vote. Sex is interesting 
here for its connection wdth tv;o seemingly contradictory paths; males are 
more likely to be politically Imov/ledgeable, v;hich encourages turnout, but 
arc less likely' to feel a duty to vote, which mokes voting less likely • 
The chief indirect effect of marital status arises fram the fact- that the ' 
married respondents had entered into family discussions about the election 
more often than did the single respondents. 

All three XDolitical system dispositions had provided at least, 
moderate direct ]paths to voting. In terms of indirect paths, political 
l<iiov/ledge encouraged party broadcast viewing, which in' turn facilitated 
voting especially among the young Labor supporters, .jnong the young 
Conservr.tivcs, the bettor informed v;ere. also inclined -to discuss the election 
more often with other family members. Caring about the election v;as also 
an indirect source of cam]paign communication effects on votinfr, being 
associated with prjrty broadcast viev/ing in the j?Labor sub-sample ancLwit;h 
family discussion among the Conservatives. Duty to vote, hov/ever, is an 



interestingly" isolated dispositional variable. It is neither predicted by 
antecedent variables nor predicts any consequent variables. Its 'effect, 
then, is direct, and its sources remain an intriguinij area for futures ^. 
investigation. 

-'.Ithouch frequency of family discussion v/as associated v/ith more positive 
asseasnients of the c?jnpaitj;n among the young Conservatives, t]iere .v/erc ho 
indirect paths from the communication variables to post-election reactions 
in the crucial Labor sub-sample where such assessments had bee^n related to 
turnout. In. fact, tv;o featui^e-s of these eva3.uations ax^e exc optionally' 
interesting;* First,, our so-called '^caapaign reaction score^' measure v;as 
strikingly unassociated v;ith mo.st other -variables, in the analysis* The 
regression of 19 prior vari?wbles on pasipaii^ reaction scores aanaged to 
explain only 13. per cent of Labor :md 15 per cent of Conservative viiriance. 
The circumstances v/hich helped to determine the amount of "exposure to campaign 
communications, then,' were remarkably unconnected v;ith Judgments of how 
valuable the campaign had been. But second, the path analyses show that 
in both sub-samples it v/as actually the more knowledgeable respondents v/ho - 
had produced the more critical camp^aign reaction scores, .ls v;e have already- 
seen, among the original Lr.bor supporters, these negative assessments had 
'led in turn to abstention from votings 

YOUNG VOTER VS. OLDER. /.DULT TURNOUT CONK.RISONr PPsE-CAMRl IGN INTEI^JDERS, 

. All turnout analyses, up to this point have dealt solely v/ith first-time 
electors under age 25 who h^ad indicated a party preference in the pre- 
campaign ii^tex'view^ From these data alone, we have no way of estimating the 
extent to which the findings are a) a function of youth or b) confined in 
^pplication to the post-decision situation. External validity requires a 

parison v;ith older advilts and v/ith those v/ho v/ere undecided about party. 



in the first round of interviews. Sample size restricts our ability to do 
this with only l6l adults v/ith pre-campaign party intent and only 76 young 
and. 15 older adults with no such intent* The snail number of older 
resjjondents prevents analysis within the tv/o major political parties; hov/- 
ever v/e can make the necessary age comparisons by conbijiing' the pre-election 
adherents of the tv;o najor parties. The outcomes of the resulting '^nixed" 
rei^ression analyses of contingent abstention for the two a^je saanples az*e 
presented in Table 6. ' • * 

The merging of the party ^^s^oups in the yomig adult sample i^roduced a 
sharp decline in the predictive power of our hO' variables. The 36 per 
cent of the total variance accounted for is less than the explanatory 
power of these same vari-ables for e?vch party -sub-sr-mple ex:xmined .separately. . 
This confirms thr.t pre-campaign party r>refercnce was itself a soLu^ce. of 
variance in the combined ^n-rilysis th:-t is removed v/hen Labor ?aid Conservative 
intenders are separated. It is another indication of- the inference made 
earlier th:\t somev/hat different forces acted on the supporters of the tv/o 
p?.rties in affecting turnout* Tlie decline, was- x^^ticularly noticeable for 
the stratification measures. 

■ Table 6 about here 

Table 6 provides a somev/hat eo^ui vocal answer to the question of v/hether 
the importance. ' of communication for young elector turnout v/ould be 
replicated r:mong older voters. Campaign exposure explained. ten per cent of 
the vr,ri.vace dai the merged young elector sample and four per cent in its 
older adult equivalent. For all ten communication variables, these figures 
rose to 1^ per cent and five per cent, respectively, a level that was 
certainly not statistically significant in the adult case. It is not 
possible completely to dismiss the relevance -of communication to the turn- 
out of established voters on the basis of these data, hov/ever,' since some 
part of its impact may have been suppressed by the necessary merging of 



prior party differences in a co::ibined saiiiple. Nevertlroless , ooamunication 
v/as clearly less inportant for . the electoral participation of older voters. . 
than for those • coning on to the voting register for the first time, an 
outcome that is consistent v/ith the investigation's original hypothesis 
about the greater susceptibility of young peor>le to influence from campaign 
communication sources. 

.riVo other age cliff orvsnces of sonic interest arc evident -in Table 6. 
. "irst, the relative importance of partisan and political system dispositions 
is reversed such, that the specific 'party attitudes account for much more 
of the variance in turnout dunong the older adults; we have already seen 
that th;e more general political system dispositions v/ere very important for 
young adults in centrast to the negligible role of partisan concerns* 
Second, the' non-stratification group of structural variables proved 
rolo.tiv.oly iTAportant. in the older adult analysis., whereas they were of 
little significance in the yoimger group. In fact, much of the difference 
was due to maritn^.1 statvis ; in. the older sample the widowed, divorced, and 
single respondents v;ere much less likely to vote than the married. 

TURNOUT RTIXiSESSIOl] ..NALYSIS: YOUNG NOK-IMCETroERS 

Perhaps the .most striking result of the analysis of young voters 
without a party preference at the start of the campaign is that thoir turn- 
out on Polling Day v/as much better predicted than was that of the pre- 
campaign intendors. ..s shov/n in Table 7» about throe fourths of the non- 
intenders' turnout variance v/as accounted for by the 37 predictor variables 
common to the two regression analyses; this compares with a fi/^^iire of less 
tljan h.r^lf that amount 'for those electors v/ho had already chosen a p.arty at 
'the'tiiiie of the first intervieiv. Stated another v/ay, v/e were more success- 
ful in measuring how '^pre-decision conflict'' had been resolved than we v/ere 



in explaining ^^pos.t-decisional dissonance" . 

. Table 7 about here . • • • . " ' 

The previous finding of strong coiMunication inf liionc<=^s on younp: vuh^^ 
intendors is clearly replicated for the non-intenders in Table Tlie 
eight coaaunication variables relevant to this ^roup (crosr.~prosst\res - 
havinr^ boon omitted fron the . analysis for respondents without a . prioi* party 
loyalty)' accounted for a sii^iilar amount of the total variance: 1^ per cent*- 
Hov/ever, involvement , in 'interpersonal discussion of the election mattered 
less to the late deciders than to the contin^^•eht abstainers, v;hile exx-^osure 
to cai7ipaif?rn -communications in the mass media (especially in the press and 
to a lesser extent via televiead party broadcasts) proved ::iore iuflviential* 
Insofar as intcrpcx^sonal coininunication assumed a role in late decision, it 
centered more on discussion vjith friends than .with fai:iily , members. It is 
also interesting^ to find some confirmation in Table 7 of the importance of 
evalir^tions of the campai{pa itself in prompting electoral prxticipation. - 
Just as critical reactions to the campaign had distinguished contingent 
Labor abstainers fron consistent party sujiporters, so too were uore favor-- 
able assessments associated v;ith the ultimate readiness of some previously 
undecided electors to vote. 

Tlio bic::;cst difference betv/cen the regression analyses for original 
intenders and non~intenders arises from the* remarkably pov/erful effect of : 
various political system dispositions on the latter group, accounting in 
all for 39 per cent o-' the variance. Three individual measures stand out 
here: a feeling that the l8-y earmold vote would make politicians pay more 
atterxion to youn^^ people (a variable unimportant in the contingent 
abstentioiT, analysis); an interest in politics; and caring about the outcome, 
of the election. It may be important to note that political knowledge is 
no longer an effective predictor .in this analysis, su^^gesting that moti- " 
vation rather than cognitive competence is a key element in the behavior of 



Ic.te deciding young voters. .'Respite the doninance of these general 
orientations, hov/ever, Table ? also shows that party variables (chiefly 
differences in assessing the party leaders) predicted turnout among the 
'^initially undecided nore strongly than among those with a pi-e-c-.mpaign 
l^reference, A final area of difference from the vote iJitendei/ von -1.y:j.««. 
the virtually complete elimination "of stratification and other structural 
variables as factors in predicting turnout directly.- It euons that late 
decision -among' previously uncommitted voters is not organised along 
traditional stratification or role-determined lines. 



DISCUSSION 

v/hat conclusions nay be reached from this study about the role of • 
conmrnication factors in voter turnout in the 1970 British General Election? 

It is clear that communication. vari?.bles bulked large in the main 
sample analysis of young-' first-time electors. Both interpersonal and mass 
communication influences had independently affected turnout when many other 
possible contaminating or confounding variables had been controlled. In 
the analysis of those young voters with a definite party preference at the 
start of the campaign,-- communication measures took up 13 per cent of the 
total variance for the turnout of original Labor supporters a;nd 28 per cent 
of that for original Conservatives. Among young electors vjithout an 
initial party preference^ communication factors also ajnounted to 14 per 
cent of the total. In fact the strength erf communication variables in 
predicting turnout compared favourably v/ith that of all other types of 
independent variables included in" the investigation, being definitely 
exceeded only by measures of prior dispositions in the late decision 
analysis of young voters. ■ * 



The inference to "be drav/n here is inportant in viev/ of the insig- 
nificant part typically allotted to communication by the ^^iinited effects^^ 
model. V/hcn election participation behaviors arc oxarained dynamically, 
and especially for individuals eligible to vote for the first tixio, 
.communication natters just as much as anything else does. 'Vhat is more, it 
matters beyond what would be ascribed to it if it v/as merely involved in 
activatinr^ prior leanings and sentiments, v/hether rooted iii social or 
]psycholo.:^-ical origins. This is not the place for a detailed analysis of 
v/here the "Dimited effects'' model went wong, but from other evidence at 
our disposal v/e suspect, that it exaggerated a) in general the homogeneity 
of the woi-Xd of political influences, communication and extra-communicntion, 
that play on the typic-a citizen and b) more specifically, the j^mount of 
selective exposure in which most people engage -in order to reinforce their . 
previous leanings. 

In addition, hov/ever, the role of communication factors proved more 
complex than ^ny single imago of hov/ they might be related to turnout could - 
adequ?.tely convey. From this point of vieiv an important lesson of the 
study is the need in communication research to identify and differentiate 
the several different processes that may simultaneously impinge on "a 
dependent variable outcome. This need for c'iscrinination may be illustrated 
by elaborating further conclusions of the analysis at tliree different levels. 

One level concerns the group characteristics of the particular 
individuals v/ho may be exposed to ]political messages, ^^ccording to our ' 
evidence conmunication factors \;orked differently among yoimg Conservative 
and Labor supioorters, only the former having proved vulnerable to ''press 
crds-s-pressures'' , while only the latter were apparently guided by their 
subjective reactions to the quality of the campaign. The complex of 
comi:mnic:;tion influences varied yet again according to whether the group 
under scrutinv.had been in a pre-decisional or post-dec islonal frame of 



mind at the time of the pre -campaign intervie\v, the former having responded, 
more positively to the nobilising influence of mass media sources and the 
latter to the- participation-sustaining impact of family discussion (perhaps 
because only in the latter case v;as it logically possible for the family *s 
party leanings to be congruent vjith the young voter's prior preference). In 
addition, the extent of communiccition influence varied as between members of 
the main .youth sample and the adult controls, proving far more pov/erful in 
the former case, ■ • 

This last resvilt was to some extent expected. It may reflect certain ■ 
features of the political, outlook of . young people - such- as their relatively 
weak partisan sentiments and a loose internal structuring of their various 
political beliefs - v;hich may stem in . turn . f^rom such external factors in 
their situations as exposure to a diverse array of socialization agencies 
in preadult years :xnd the recency and incompleteness of their occuxancy of 
more adult statuses :uid roles, Zven so the result m-^.y not be totally lacleLn^s 
in relevance for communication to older adults. As occupational and geo- 
graphical mobility become more common, rates of social change accelerate, 
and public information flov/s increase, more and more adults may find them- 
selves in circumstances not entirely dissimilar from those that made 
comraiiiiction effects on young voters possible in the 1970 British General 
Election. 

A second level v/here the study findings iu':derline a need for 
discrimination concerns the direct ir,ipact of communication on turnout. 
Here, we have been compelled to draw a distinction between three types of 
communication influence that may be exerted in a given situation. One form 
of such influence is directly quantitative ; it manifests itself in a "more- 
the-more" relationship, v/ith higher ejcposure rates indepenJ.ently producing' 
higher turnout ra^es. Particularly interesting in this connection, perhaps, 
was •6Ee' pov/erful effect of political discussion inside the family circles ' 



of 'the young original vote intendo'rs. Yet even here a mass medium like 
television did not .p-^.le into insignif icr:,nce, for it also transpired that in 
this group party broadcast viewing ."".nd frequency , of f:ranily discussion were 
quite closely associated v;ith each other (the beta v/eights connecting the^e 
vr.riables vjore .20 and .26 in the Labor and Conservative sub-soniples, • 
respectively The impression conveyed is that- television iis a mediuni v/hich, 
because of its ei:^sentially doraestic character, can inject* into the home 
environment materials that may bo taken up for further comment - presumably 
v/ith consequences for sustaining political participation afterwords. 

Another form of communication. influence may be termed relational ; it. 
stems from congruent and incongruent relationships betv/ocn the party leaning, 
of cm individual and that which is- inherent in one of his regularly 
received sources cf messages. According to our evidence this highlights a 
sense in which a pavty-aligned press may bo politically important: it 
helps to hold firm thc.^e individuals whose party preferences v/ere initially 
consistent with its point of view and to loosen the loyalties of those who 
originally diverged from its line. But v/hy did the detaching influence of 
reading the opposition press make itself felt only among our young 
Conservative respondents? A likely explanation emerged when it was fomid 
th-.t subjection to press cross-pressures v/as positively and moderately 
related to political Imov/ledge in the Labor sub-group and inversely and 
powerfully related to information levels .among the young Conservatives. In 
other words, the looser articulation of the political outlook ci* the average 
Tory reader of a. Labor newspaper, as indexed by his limited stock of 
political information, ma.de him exceptionally vulnerable to influence. 
Contrariv/ise, being better informed, the typical Labor reader of . 
Conservative papers could also draw on stronger internal defences against 
their onslaughts on his convictions. 



Perhaps the most novel and intriraiing forn of coiiiinunication influence 
represented in our findings v/as qualit a tive in character - as shovm by the ■ 
fact th^.t unfavorable *'cp.ap\ign re'^.ction scores'' * h^d been significraitly 
•:.nd independently -associated v;ith the eventual abstention of original young 
Labor supporters and that favorable ones had accompanied the conversion of 
spne v/ould-be abstainers into Polling Day voters* This suggests that at 
election tiitie some voters aay not only be receiving the discrete bits of- 
infomation about issues, policies and c-^;ndidates that h';ippen'to cone their 
^'^v^y; '-i-t the sane tiiue they nay also be foriuing, su.:?taining or modifying 
impressions of politicians in- their roles as- campaigners and of the campaign " 
itself as a typical excinple of the coiuitry's political processes^ 
Obviously such perceptions m-^^y vary in favorabilit^'', and at some point the 
creation of a positive or negative impression inr^y strengthen or v/eakon the 
individual's inclination to vote. The fact that it v;as the better 
informed youth sample members v/ho v/ere more critical of British politicians' 

conduct of the 1970 campaign is notev/orthy in this connection^ rlt- has 

often been suggested, but rarely demonstr^Ated, that, in- addition to the more 
typical band of apathetic abstainers, there might be some citizens v/ho v/ill 
have taken a quite deliberate, and as it y;ere informed, decision not to 
vote. In the Leeds, youth sample of 1970 such an element apparently began to 
make its presence felt* 

Interpret"^.tion of this point is vadditionally complicated by the fact 
th?.t only L:;bor ' s ranks of v/ould-be supporters v/ere thinned by unf avor'^ble . 
qualitative re?vCtions to the campaign, vie are not in ?. position to point 
to any particular feature of Labor propaganda, say, that could have 
provoked this result* Nevertheless, we v/ere concerned to test further the 
related assumptioniS a) that some original Labor supporters eventually 
became disenchanted with the 1970 campaign ?jid b) that they might v/ell have 
roted if such disenchantment had not intervened. 



The evidence iii Table, 8 is rolevrint to the first of these propositions. 
vJe re-soned th-t the disonch.'rintment of the L?.bor contingent .\bstainers 
should h-i'.ve been reflected in declining r- tea of exposure to election ; 
propaganda as the I970 cnnipaign wore on in time,, It so. happened th-r^t one 
.of our exposure vr.ri?.bles ' did allov/ us to get inside the corapaign, as it 
•*vjv>a-o, in terns of such a tine dinension: our measure of "the number of party 
^»ru',..V:ns»:r: Fic:cn\ which' had been compiled fron questions asked in the post- 
elc-chxon inh^rview .abo\it each program individually* Table 3 shows that the 
rate of exposure of the contingent Jaboi* -suypoi-tei-s to the vei'y first Labor 
' broadcast of the canipaif^n was noarly as high as that of the consistent' 
labor supporhors; but thereafter, and quite against all the vie^^^ing trends 
prevalent in all ofchf^v j^snipl--^ f:5ub-.(5roupH , their viewing of Labor broadcasts 
declinod sf-osdily until at the end of the election period it had dropped to 
^Pi'L'07:ir.iat(^ly hr If bho levol attained by the consistent IiC-::bor voters. 

Table 8 about here 

Then^ as a further check on the voting propensities of various youth 
sample sub-gr -ups, including the contingent Labor abstainers, v/e looked at . 
the longe^r-term (l8-nonth) development of their party preferences (drav/ing 
on follow-up intcrvievis with the respondents in autumn 1971)* The results.,. 
v/hic:i are presented in Table 9? do tend to single out the contingent Labor 
electors as individuals who could have. been more interested in participation 
tlTTOughout their political careers had not the 1970 campaign. \'put them off-\ 
It can be seen that many members of the contingent Labor sub-group had 
reverted to their original stands at the time of the third interviev;, only 
five per cent having been unable to declare a party preference. In contrast 
to this readiness to saiap back to their first round loyalties, the ex- 
Conservatives proved quite unstable, only 29 per cent having returned to 
the Tory fold, and as many as* 33' per cent having become ^^donH Imow's^' 
when asked about their party affiliations. 



Table 9 about here . , • 

The adoption of path analysis has opened. up yet another 3-eyel wher^. 
rGsearchors should be alert to the possible existence of distinctions 
betwi;en diverse communication roles* In fact the evidence from this part' 
of the studj'-^ though not strong_in_ the pov;er of the reported associations- 
and certainly noccln.n^ luuch replication, soenied to idcltify three relatively 
'^oR^i net routes along which the forces niakin^^ for participation or 
ino.cti.vily ononj.-^ younr; people r.ii:;ht gather moinentuiiu 

One such path linked to{;^other. some of the elements that could bo said 
to favor, a relatively informed and" compoteut style of participation. It 
mainly develops cognitive orientations to politics, ar-^. its do-^rpest roots- 
. originate . in strati fj cs'.td.on c^is bjxtctions, v/hich correlate hi,^hiy v/ith ; 
knov/lodge, leading in turn to communication behaviors that stimulate 
participation. But stratification variables did not nonopolise this 
avenue ^s point of departure; the tendency for nen and the over-2^s to be 
better informed 'also associated sex and age v/ith it. The mass nedia may 
occupy more of the center of this stream than do interpersonal communication 
sources • 

A second type of path stemmed from situations v/here a circulation of 
political materials, leading seemingly to more affective attaclimonts to the 
political system, is naturally encouraged. According to our evidence, the 
family circle plays a central part in blazing this particular trail. Thus, 
despite the irrelevance of the parental family^ s political background to 
turnout in a direct sense, it v;as found that the products of the more 
politically minded households had a) engae;ed more ^ often in family 
discussion about the election (itself a pov/erful force for participation) 
and b) cared more about its outcome, a disposition which v;as also tied in, 
O turn, both with family discussion and v;ith electoral turnout more 



directly. 'Also -,ssoci^■tod v/itlx this set of forces w^s'n-rital st-a-ur-, 
which encouraged the married voters to t?.lk about the elocblnr) raoro oiton 
■'^nd so to go to the polls o.t the end of the cr.imt)r.ign. 

A third prith toivards politic -.1 activity proved vcitihcr noj.-^. .^?»'-:.:.m-^», 
our results did little more than sugr^cst ihs oxistencc v;ithout idontifyins 
mny of its conponents. Nevertheless, .in addition "to certain cog-nitive cuid 
affective avenues" to participation, there ccens to* be a route v/hich builds, 
nore on a sense of civic obligation. Represented isi our stud^' by the 
influence on turnout of electors^ acceptance of a duty to vote, this 
appeared to be' -linost a "free-floatins^V factor, neither ritronrjly dependent 
on ripocific baokj^round variables inside the youth sample, nor mediated in 
its irapact on voting by commnnlcatlon vard Tables, It v/as simply there in 
the outlook of some electors, and when it was . present it f-.vored partici- 
pation. There are some sic-^ns, however, that it develops stron^^ly in 
association with advancing age and th^tt it appeals more often to women 
th•^n to men. 

In relation to all this an issue of external validity may be raised: 
hov/ far. can the outcomes of a study of one election in a particular nation, 
and in a single city of that nation at th-t, be generalized to other 
election situations in other countries? To this question three related 
res]ponses soem aiDpropriate. First, there is an impressive amount of In- 
st udy replication in the results. Communication factors, ' though 
differentially oxDcratlve, were nevertheless definitely involved in turnout 
developr: onts among several different sub-groups in the Leeds youth sample. 
.Second, the significance of the findings inlieres less in the details of 
their conf igiiratlon than in the fact that they embraced so many different 
modes of comnunication influence. If turnout is not entirely determined 
by the operation of i^rior dispositions, then scope is afforded for 
quantitative, relational and qual5-tative communication forces to affect 
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participation rates o.s well in" whicli case efforts to trace tho?jr influence 
in other situations should "prove v/orthwhile* Thus, third, doubts a^out 
genoraliZrability can in the end be resolved only by replications . Isev/herCo 
From this point of view we look forwa:^d to the eventual publication of 
f indin£::s from on-going studies of the j»eactions of young American vowrs to 
the 1972 Presidential election campaign jpurrently being conducted at the 
Universities of V/isconsin .and Denvei-. 

V/hat guidelines, if any, night bo drawt; from the results of the Leeds 
study for the conduct of future research in the political communication 
field? * ■ . • 

Methodologic-^.lly, they support some of the tendencies that were 
associated _ in the operiing section of this ^p'^-PG^-^ith the '^no\i look'.' in 
political coramunication rCisearch. They illustrate the value of panel 
designs, in v;hich cr^mpaign effects c.rr/xi be separated from pre-campaign 
influences, sensitive causal relationships between different types of- 
variables can be .traced, ':;nd key factors c:^n be. ordered by the passage of 
tiine» They confirm the need for multivariate an*^.lysis, so many variables 
having been initially related to turnout at the zero-order level of 
correlation.. So far as the criterion of effect, the dependent v.■^riablo of- 
turnout, is concerned, the path analyses suggest th.at even this seemingly 
simple and readily identifiable act. of going to the polls may bo regarded 
as a .form of nulti- faceted behavior: we may be dealing with "informed 
turnout", "concerned • turnout" and "obligatory turnout", as it v/ere* The 
results also underv/rite the need to refine our independent variable 
measures of exposure to political communication. Gross measures of total 
amount of exposure, or of the number of media used, v/ould certr^inly have 
been too crude to capture the many interacting forces that operated on our 
samples. In the future Q.d(l.itional refinements could be sought rxlong the 
lines of: exr;mining the role of the gratifications that underlie political 
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conwunicatiorx use; tr.king more account of the heterogeneity/homogeneity of 
interpersonal coninunic?.bion situations; and looking into tho content of 
such forms of comnunication. • ' 

• Some- substantive irnplic.tions' of the Leeds research derive froa throe 
overallpat terns in the findings^ First, c. developmental moaning inheres in 
the youth/adult difference over the relative iinportance for turnout of 
feelings about the politic-\l system ?.t large and of attitudes to specific 
parties. Previous political behavior research had already suggested that 
^^adolescents and young adults h..\ve not yet acquired the relatively durable 
partisan attachjnents more characteristic of mature persons'^*^^ Perh .ps a 
further implication of our evidence is that- many young people may first 
develop a sufficiently positive * att \chment to the iDolitic.il system to feel 
that, for example, elections are worth bothering Voout and voting m^kes 
sense. Socialization to specific party loyalties, however, is more of a 
life-long process and mny start to yield more entrenched attitudes after 
the individual has cast his first. vote. As this process continues, ' then, 
■ and peox^le grov/ older, party attitudes g^?.dually take over from system 
di repositions as more effective- deternin?.nts of electoral participation. 
Hov/ever, v;e still Iciow little about the communication forces that are 
involved in this developmental sequence. 

Another pattern in the evidence sounds a v/arning against relying 
exclvisively on stratification factors when explr.ining communicant ion 
behavior and its political consequences, /although social class distinctions 
undoubtedly distribute differential opportunities to citizens to become 
effectively active in politics, several other factors (marital status, sex, 
age, membership of fr.mily circle in which some interest in politics is 
shoxm) nay also favor attention to political communications and a readiness 
to become involved in civic affairs. If class horizontally stratifies 
ERIC people into graduated ranks according to the adequacy of tlieir preparation 



for competent participation, a number of other forces also imiDinge on the 
same individuals," as if from a vertical an^lo, sonev/hat diluting the effects 
of . stratification on their relationships to the political system. Perhaps 
these other forces rstre most likely to be galvanized at election, time. • 

This suggests that; the rhytlim of "the political calendar has temporal 
implications of some importance, Tliat is, elec,tion campaigns may be 
regarded not only as. influential political events but also ^as disti-ictive 
communication events ♦ Compared v/ith the usual out-of-election period, the 
mass media transmit more political messages t.o their audiences at election 
time. More x^eople are reached by political communications, in some cases 
against the ^^rain of their initial dispositions. There are more stimuli, 
to interpersonal discussion, and more numerous and purposive connections 
are forged between the mass media. and face-to-face communication channels--. 
It is as if an election cmpaign generates motivations, behaviors and " ■;■ 
processes of information acq^uisition that are less common at other times. 
It follov/s that the campaign is probably a particialarly formative occasion 
for the politicr.lly less involved sector of the electorate. 

Finally, the results of the Leeds study provoke many unansv/ered 
questions about political communication processes v;hich could profitably 
be explored in detail as the field develops: 

1) Does interpersonal and mans communication y er se lead to turnout or 
is there an interaction with directiori of content? The press cross- 
Ijressure result suggests the la.tter, but how far would this tendency be 
general izab'^.e to other communication sources, such as television, the family 
envirpment and friendship circles? . Is there, in fact, a mechanism of 
selective exposure which operates for certain individuals across diverse 
communication channels, and, if so, does a high degree of such, selectivity 
have any bearing on participavion? 



2) Connuniccition sources at odds with the individual's prior pnrty 

■ Xoref erence were conceptualized in this study ns cross-pressures. Hov; do 
such communication cross-pressures operate in relation to others to which 
the individual may be exposed? Are they uniquely effective regardless of 
other conditions, or does the presence of at least one congruent source 
render inoongruent ones igpotent? 

3) './hy does family discussion act so pov/erfully to uphold election 

participation? Is the family the sort of ^rbup in. v/hich nembers develop 

a sense of joint responsibility and a shared decision to vote"? Is it an 

arena of cognitive build-up leading to nore participation? Does it. offer 

a circle in v/hich people cazi be nore free to express their political 
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enotions, thus generatinr^ an affect for particip :tion? Or is its 
characteristic political homofjeneity the trait that chiefly helps to . 
sustain turnout? 

In the iiiipact. of aass coanunication'-on turnout, v/hat part is played, 
respectively, by exposure that is deliberately motivated by political 
concerns, and by uore incidenta.l exposLire stenning larrjely from either 
usual media use habits or availability factors? Insofar as incidental 
exposui-e is involved, does it lead to nore informed turnout (icnov/ledge gain 
allied to voting) or just directly to voting of a possibly less competent-, 
kind? The ques'-ion has policy implications, for in Britain, despite the ., 
dislike of many viev/ers and producers, the availability of party broadcasts 
is maximised by their simultaneous transmission on all available television 
chamiels. • ' ^ 

5) V/hy was there a surplus in the Leeds 1970 samples of shifts'' o.way 
. fron participation over shifts towards it? I^egarded from the standpoint 
of this question, the results of this study are open to" tv;o interpretations. 
On the one .hand, they nay be regarded as a ''one-off" outcome of the 1970 
cairipaign as\ such#-:^Sonie elections, it riight bo said, are nore inspiring or 
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more dispiriting tli?.n others; ' -r.nd Britain^ s 1970 exercise simply Iir.ppened 
to be one of the more dreary ones. On the other hand, in light of the 
known movenents of gross turiiout rates since the end of the v/ar, it is 
tenpting to discern the influence in the findings of some secular trends 
that nay be helping to restructure either the political communication system 
itself or the v/ay in which political messages transmitted through it are 
received*'^ Cf course data from a single election study cannot resolve such 
an issue. Nevertheless, tv;o factors have been identified in our analyses 
v/hich might help to determine v/hcther electors at one time would be prepared 
to p;o to the polls i:i the same niimbors as on previous occasions. First, v/e 

can say that. there is likely to be less participation when prior political 

i 

system dispositions are less positive. This observation would hypothotically 
associate falling turnout rates v/ith trend data suggesting that many 
political institutions in certain l/estern democracies are less esteemed by 
'citizens nov/aday's than they used to be. Second, the discovery that 
"communication matters'' for turnout suggests that elect.' on participation . 
i/ill falter if there is diminishing respect for political coiru-nunicatd.on 
as such, diluting and inhibiting the mobilizing boost that it could other- 
wise administer. ■ Table 10 presents some evidence on this point from 
British national 'samples contacted origino^lly by the Audience Pveseorch 
Department of the BBC. This shows that over four successive General 
Elections betv;een "1959 -nd 1970 there has been c, distinct dovnward tvend in 
popular appreci'-^tione, of party broadcasts, possibly the prime vehicle of 
political propaganda in British campaigns. 

. TD.ble 10 inbout here 

In all this is it far-fetched to discern the emergent outlines of what, 
night be termed a ''post-industrial*' political communication' system? 
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1, See Paul F. ■ Lazarsfcld, Bernard Berelson and.Kazel Gaudet, The 
P eo-ple^s Choice: IIov/ the Voter Hak&s Up His Mind in a Presidential 
C^n£aij2i, Revie^ed Edition, Columbia University Press, Nev; York,, 19^3 
as v;ell as Berelson, Lazarsfeld and V/illiajn McPhee, V otin^^; A Study 
of Opinion Formation in a Presidential Campaif?n, University of Chicago 
Press ^ Chicago , 1 95^ • ^The results v/ero more f irmly "solidified in the 
literature review of Joseph I'Clapper, 'T h"e Eff e cts of Ma ss CoriiiTiunication, 
Free Pi-^ess, Glencoe, 196l» 

It is a striking fact that Part' I of Klapper^s book (op. cit.) v;as sub- 
titled '^The Effects of Persuasive Comniimication^' • Since the rest oi 
the volume dealt, respectively, v/ith the effects of crime and violence 
in the media, the effects of escapist media materials, the effects of 
adult 'N fare on child audiences, and v;ith audience passivity, it is 
clear hov/ completely ,the author had identified the investigation of 
political communications phenomena with research into persuasion- 

3^ lazarsfeld et al (op* cit.) calculated that 53?^ of their Erie County 
sample had been reinforced by the '\y^Q election campai{3;n by virtue of 
the stability of their vote intentions across several interviews. 
.'-Ithough the authors; also entered the explicit caveat that, "l:e cannot 
say for sure whether all the constants v;ere really reinforced by the 
campaign''' (p. 103)? by Klapper ^s- day the research was said to have 
''found'' without qualification that '^exposure to months of campaign 
propaganda. . .reinforced the original pre-campaign intentions of 337^^' 
(p. 16). 

4. Lazarsfeld et al , op, cit- p* 90» 

One of the first points made in the Preface to the Second Edition of 
The People ^s fihoice (Lazarsfeld et al , op. cit., p. xx) ''concerns the 
stability of attitude53'', the' authors goinr^ on to point out that, ''Ihe 
subjects in our study tended to vote as they always had, in fact as 
their " families alv/ays had." ' _ ■ 

^67" -'Sdv/ard C. Dreyer, ^'Nedia Use and Electoral Choices: Some Political 
Consequences of Information Expos^ore'' , Public Opin ion fflarterly, 
Vol. 35, 1971-2, pp. 5^^5-53. 

7. David 0. Sears and Jonathan L. Freedman, ''Selective Exposure to 

rnforraation: ... Critical P.eviev;", Public Opinion Quarterly , Vol. 31, 

1967, pp. I9^f-2i5y ■ . 

Slihu I^atz, ''Platforms ancV l/indows: I'leflections on the Pole of Broads- 
casting in Sloction Campaigns*', Jour nalism Quarterly, Vol. ^8, 1971, 
pp. 30^-1^1-/ ... ' 

9. Gary L. V/amsley and Richard .1. Pride, ''Television Netv/ork News: Re- 
Thinking the Iceberg Problem", Weste rn Polit ical Quarterly , Vol. 25, 
1972, pp. ^3^-50. 

10. David E. Butler and Donald, S- Stokes, Politica l Change in Britain; 

Forces Shaping Electoral Choic e , MacnoMlan , London, 19^95 J ohii - P . P.ob inson , 
''Perceiving Media Bias and the I9S8 Vote: Can the Media /.ffect. Behavior 
After -Ml?" Jour n alism Quarterly , Vol. ^9j 1972, pp. 23g'-^6. 

ll^-IIlihu I^tz, Jay G. Jllijimler and Tlichael Gurevitch, "Utilization of Mass 
Communication by the Indivic.ual", Arden House Conference on Directions 
in Mass Communications i-?esearch, New York, 1973; in press, Public 
Opinion Quarterly . • • 

12. Steven H. Chaffee, L. Scott Ward and Leonard P# Tipton, "Mass Commruii- 
cation and Political Socialization'', Journalism 'iSuarterly; , Vol. 1970, 
pp, 6^^7-759, 666. 



13. E. Noelle-I^euinaiin, ''Return to the Concept of '"'ov/erful Mass Media'', 
Studies of Broadcasting , No, 9, ^973, pp» 67-112. 

1^. See Maxv-^rell IC. McCombs and Donald L. Shav/, ''The ..genda-Setting Function 
of the Mass Media", Public Opinion -Quarterly , Vol. 36, 1972, pp. I76-S77 
and Jack ru McLeod, Lee B. Becker and James E. Byrnes, "Another Look 
at the Agonda-oettinc Function of the Press", paper submitted to this 
conference, 

t/amsley and Pride, op cit . 

16. See J.^.j'- G, Blumler, J,Pv. Brovm, /-•J. Swbank and T.J, Nossiter, "..ttitudes 
to the Monarchy: Their Structure and L'evelopment during a Ceremonial 
Occasion", Political S tudie s, Vol. 19, 1971, PP* lA-9-7'i. ^^oo also the 
measure of "sense of community" used by Joseph Adelson arid P. O'Neil, 
"Grov/th of Political Ideas in .'-.dolescehce" , Journ al of Personality and 
Social Psychology , Vol. ^, 1966, pp. 295-306. Sub*tle dimensions , of 
cognition are scored from opcn^-ended responses to hypothetical problem 
situations. These have also 'been used '.;ith success in studies of 
adolescent political socialization by researchers at the iMass Communications 
Research Center, University of V/isconsin. 

"ly^ For a recent statement see Paul Burstein, "Social structure and 

Individual Political Participation -in Five Countries", /imericg n .journa l 
of Sociolo/?y, Vol. 77, 1972, pp. 1087-1110. 

18. For the classic ctatoment see Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Pobert Merton, 
"i-iass Communication, Popular Taste and Organized Social Action", in 
Lyman Bryson (Sd.), Tlie Coim-nunication of Ideas, Harper & Bros., Nev/ 
York, 19^+8. • ' . - ' ~ 

19- i-obert i.'. Dowse and John .1. Hughes, Political Sociology, John Wiley and 
Sons, London, 1972, p. 31^. 

20. Berelson et gl , op., cit., p. 2^9. 

21. Ibid, pp, 277-280. 

22. Lazarsfeld et al , op. cit . , p. 75» ^ -^^ 

23. Herbert .\. Simdh and Frederick Stern, "The Effect of Television iipon 
Votiufs Behavior in the 1952 Presidential Election", American Political 
Sclenc_e^ ^Ileview, Vol. ^9, 1955, PP*^70-7. 

l/illiam Glaaer, "Television and Voting Turnotit", Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 29, I965, pp- 71-86. / 

25« i-^arvin Olsen, "Social Participation and Voting Turnout: A Multi-- 
variate .nalysis" , Ameri can Sociol ogic al Hevievj, Vol, 37, 1972,, 
pp. 3^7-33. " ' , • ' 

26. The study was financed b3^ a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council of Britain to the first author and to- Dr. Denis McQuail, 
University of Southampton, and Dr. T.J. Nossiter, London School of 
Economics. The participation of the second author v;as made possible by 
grants rrom the same agency and from the Qradnate School ivesearch 
Comittoc of the University of Wisconsin. 

27* Fourteen party election broadcasts v/erc shov/n in the 1970 campaign. 
These were allocated roughly according to the niorriber of parliamentary 
£5eats contested by each party: Labor 5, Conservative 5, Liberal 3 and 
Communist 1* . ' 

28.. See report of invef/tigating Committee, "Public Opinion Polling on the 
1970 Election" < Market Tiesearch Society, London, 1972. 



FCOIi^OTSS ( cont'd. ) 



29« most strictly comparable studies wore those conducted in Leeds 
during the 1959 --^^d 196^ General '^lections, for v/hich fiiidin^^s were 
reported in Joseph Trenaman and Denis Hc'juail, TeleviGio n and the 
P olitical Image , Methuen,; London, 1971 and Jay G. Bluniler and 
Denis I'icQuail, Television in Politics: Its U ses and Influence, University 
of C^hicago Press, Chicago, 1969« 

30. Since the analysis v;as concerned with turnout rather than direction, 

intor-party sv/itchers v/er-^ merged with consistent party voters (after all 
their original intention to participate in the election had been 
followed by the casting of a vote). They amounted, however to only KJo 
of the category of stable participants in the youth sample. 

31 • CroBS-pressuros constituted an ambiguous category in time-diiviension 

terms. Though initially classified v;ith the pre-carapaign variables^ their 
rolo in the analysis suggested a closer affinity with campaign iiifluences. 

32m tZee J. Sonquist, E. Baker and J« Morgan, Searching for Stru ctiire, 
Institute for Social Research, /^nn /i.rbor, 1971* 

33« N. BLalock, Soc ial Stati st ics , Second Edition, McGravMIill, Nev; York, 
1972, p. 503. 

3^i-* Small proj^ortions v/ithiix these totals {six per cent and foui^ per cent, 
respectively) represent aberrant results in the form of reverse outcomes 
for ?>n individual variable within a cluster of related and consistent 
variables. Tliis could be expected v;hen so many interrelated variables 
are introcVo.cod as coratrolci. To .:r\roicl confusion, vfo have eli:.iinated such 
minor reversals from all regression analysis tables, treating them as if 
they had contributed noting to the criterion variance. 

33* Only 33 per cent of the Leeds young elector sample accepted a d\;ty to 
vote compared v;ith 66 per cent of the older adult controls* 

36. David 0. Sears, ''Political Beh?.vi6r'^, The Handbook of ooclal Psychology , 
Second ^ii'dition, edited by Gardner Lindzey and .TClliott ..ronson. Vol. 5i 
p» 388 • 

37* This hypothesis is provoked by comments to be found in T.J* Scheff, 

''Inter-subjectivity and Emotion'% .'^mericr.n Behavioral Scie2itist, Vol# I6, 

1975, pp. 501-12. * : ■ - ^ ^ " . ■ 

38. For further discussion of recent developments affecting democratic 

political communication systems, see Harold Mendelsohn -jid Irving Crespi, 
Polls, Television and the Nev; Politics , Chandler, Scranton, 1970^ 
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TABLE 1 

Pre-campaign Voting Intention and Post-election Voting Report in the 
1970 General Election, Leec'i Young Adult ':ind Older Adult Soiiiples 



Young A dults Older Adults 





Pre- 


Post- 




Pre- 


Post- 




Party 


campaign 

- Intent 
0/ 


election 
Report 


Net 
Change 


corapaign 
Intent 

c/. 


election 
Report 

% 


Not 
Clicjige 


Labor 




ko 


-8 


k2 


37 




Conservative 


28 


26 


-2 


ko 


ho 


0 


Liberal 


9 


8 


-1 


9 


k 


-5 


Don't knov/, 
no vote 




26 


+11 


9 


19' 


+ 10 


Total 


100 


100 




100 


100 




(N) 






(i76r^ 





'Individuals unwilling to answer questions about vote intention rjid vote 
were omitted from these i.nd subseo^uent tables. 



TABLE 2 

Voting Patterns Formed by Pre-c:p.mpaign Intent and Post-election .-Report 
in the 1970 General Election, Leeds Young Adult and Older :.dult S-nples 

Pre-cninpaign Post-election Vof i-nrr Young Older 

Vote Report Pattern ^'^^^^^^ ^'^^^ 

Intention? ns Voted? ^azzern 



Yes 


■ Yes 


Consistent Voters- 


- 58 


71 


Yes 


Yes . 


Sv/itching Voters- 


8 


6 


No 


Yes 


Late Deciders 


8 




Yes 


No' 


Contingent .Voctainers 


18 


14 


No 


No 


Consistent Abstainers 


8 








Total 


■100 


100 






(N) 


(49^) 


(176) 



a Both groups stated an intention in the pro-carnpai^pa inV:orviev/ and 
reported voting in the post-election survey; hov/ever Consistent 
Voters reported voting for the party originally chosen v/hiie the 
Sv/itching Voters voted for a different party. 



Levels oi Various Pi^edictor Varia 


,bles by V 


o t i:ig Pa 1 1 e r ns , Le e ds 




Young Adult 


Sample ( 


as Percon 


tagos)^ 








Voting Pattern 


Predictor Variable ^ . ±. 

Consistent 


Switching 


Late 


Contingent,^ 


Consistent 


Voters— 


Voters— 


Deciders 


.Ibstainers— 


Abstainers 


A, Parental Gliaracteristics 












1, Parental interest, political 












at least fairly 




72 


76 


.72 


ft ^ . 


2#Parental party preference 










58 


wj- bii pcLX uy 

■ /• 


Oj? 


79 




77 


B. structural Variables 




- 








J ^P-ather ' s occupation 












non-rnanual . ' ' 


46 


hh 


30 


25 


42 . 


1 • Ovm o c c upa t ion 












non-manual 


62 


66 


78 


30 


f-O 

58 


1 ar^cnool-~leaving ago 












lb or later 


r-O 

5o 


60 


73 


39 


42 


2 • oox 












Den 


/. o 


33 


46 


50 




2,^%rital status 












mai''riod 


32 ; 


42 


14 


2o . 


^5 


2 •--go 












over 21 


42. ■ 


40 


32 


50 


38 


Political 3ystern Dispositions 












a#rjuty to vote 












f zSjL a duty 


^7 


37 


■ 24 


■18 


6 


c^ Interest in politics 












at least fairly 


76 


60 


57 - 




1^ 


d#oarinr^ about outcome 












at least sornev;hat 


oO 


^■7 






11 


o*I-iotivation to follov/ campaign 












strong 


^3 




32 


21 


6 


e#.'.l truism of politicians 












try to serve community 


52 






30 


22 


e#-'jfficacy of elections 












at least some 


59 


60 


• 52 


^3 


38 


e.Sffect of lov/ering voting age 












has effect on politicians 


73 


65 


76 


71 


39 :■ 


■ " e^ vttention to campaign arguments 












should pay at least some 




88 


81 


82 


78 ■ 


C^h. Customary Media Use 












a# -/eight of viewing 












light or moderate 


73 ; 


70 


81 


• 60 


76 


b .Frequency of nov;spaper reading 












daily 


65 


65 


^9 ■ 


■ 53 


32 



cont » • • 



■TABLE 3 (contO.) 



Predictor Variable 



Votinn^ Pattern 



fDnsistpnt Svn.tching Late Contingent, Consistent 
Voters— Voters^ Deciders Abstainers— Abstainers 



D.Cross-ryressure Varip.bles 
1 ♦Press 



not reading opposition 


67 




C 


hk 


c 


2*Political contacts 






o' 






v;itho'at dis.'sent 


51 


16 


c 


3k 


c 


3- Constituency 




56 








living in o\jn party const* 


68 


c 


52 


c 


E*Ca]t]i^ain;n J^xposiire Variables 












;ia*Party broadcasts Been- 












at least one 


8o 


8i 


62 


70 


k6 


■Ic.T&levision news 












h or more days per v;cek 


^9 


^0 


27 


2k 


11 


2a. Family discussion 












at lea^jt occasionally 


67 


50 


51 


33 


23 


Hb.Pr lends discussion 












at least occasionally 


75 


8i 


8-1 


62 




He. Other discussion . 












at least occasionally 


78 




83 


6^+ 




r*-auipaign L^sue Change 












.1/ra:ces 












net chan^^e (in very important) +7 










ii'.i]:)ortant ) 


+7 


+9 


-5 


+19 


-Ml 


2 • Standard of living " 












net change 


-1 


+9 


^ +8 


-1-19- 


0 


3 •Prices 












not change 


+8 


+5 


+3 


+15. 


+23 


G . Campaign Iifeac tion 












2. Noticing of promises by v/inner 












noticed 


83 


79 


83 


78 • 




3.---trength of economy 












o.t least faii'ly strong 


72 


53 ■ 


68 


5k 


. 57 


(N) 


(220) 


(^3) 


(37)' 


(86) 


(37: 



a Only those predictor variables capable of being represented . in terms of 

percentages are shovm here; nine other variables are included in subseojaent 
analysei:]* 

b These patterns' include only those choosing the La.bor and Conservative p^.rties iii 
the pre-campaign interviews; Liberal party intenders have been . eliminated from 
those analyses because of the snail nuiubor^ involved. - 

£ Cross-pressure variables are not 'relevant to theso respondents* 



Proportion of Total Vo.rla.aoQ in Vote Turnout .'iccountod for by Grouped and 
Individual Vc'.riablos by ?re-ccuapaign Vote Intention, Leeds Youn^ -"^dult Sample 



Predictor Variable Type 



Pre-campaign Vote Intention*^ 



Lr.bor 



Conservative 



A/P.arento"^. Political Chr.raoteristics (2) 

3. Structural Variables (6) 
I^Str-.tification (5) 
/2, Other: sex, maritaL-status, age (3) 

C. Dispositional Variables 

1. Political System Dispositions (10) 
a. Duty to vote (l) 
b-Polit-ici.7Ll lcn.owledf?;e (l ) 

Interest in politics 
d-.C-ax-inr^ about election outcome. (1) 
e.Other political dispositions (6) 
■ 2. Party Variables (2) 
3»Prior Issue Orientations (3) 
Customary Media Use (?,) 
a.V/ei(;;ht of TV viewing (light )(l) 
b/^^requency of. nov/Gpapcr readijig (1) 

D. CrosG-pz^essure Variables (3) 

1. Press: opposition paper (l) 

2. Pplitical contacts: dissenting (l) 
3 •Constituency: opposition (l) 

S. Campaign Jibcposure Variables 
1 .Mass Media (3) 

a. Party broadcasts seen (l) 

b^Press election reading 

c -Television nev;s (l) 
2. Interpersonal (3) 

a. Family 

b. Friends (l) 

c. Other (1) . " 



3.2 

1.5. 



2.5' 

^f.3 
■2.3 



0.3. 
0*6 



2.6 

0,1 



2,8 
0^4 



^.1 



2.1 



.0-6 



11.8 



0.2 



0.9 



2,7 



3-2 



6.2 



1?.^ 
1.9 



3.2 
5.7 
1.2 

^.3 



2.4 

^^ 
6.0 



. 0.5 
11.6 

1.0 

0.7 



0.0 



16.8' 



1.4 
0.7 
3.8 



6.0 



4,5 



13.3 



cont . • • 



TV.BLS k Ccor.td.) 



Predictor Variable Tj^pe 

Campaign Issue Ch.?,nse (5) 

G. Post-election Assessments (3) 
I^Gampaicn reaction, score (l) 
2, Noted Conservative promises (1) 

• 5^Streni.:sth of the economy (l) 
Total 'Accounted Tor 

, (N) 



Pre«campaign Vote Intention 



Labor 



2.3 
0.2 

2.9 



2.0 



3^ 



37«7 



(215) 



Conservative 



0.5 
0.1 



1,2 
0,4 



67.4 



(128). 



a Table lacludes only young ad^at rospondents choosing I>.bor or Goxiserv.tive 
Parties in the pro-cmpaign interview. Liheral. party intendors were- 
excluded because of the small numbers involved. . " 

b KWoers in brackets indicte how many individual variables -have boon 

included in the particular category. 
'* proportion of variance accomrbed for is significant at the .05 level for 

this group , of v:-.riables. 
- proportion of variance accounted for is significant at the .01 level for 

thrs'"n^^^^ v?xir.bles. * ■ 



Proportion of Total Variance in Vote Turnout Accounted 
for by ConiBunication Variables by PrG-.C:inpai|pi 
Vote Intention, Leeds Young .^dult Soniple 



Pre-Caripaign Vote Intc-iition 
Labor ■ Conservative 

0.-' ' c.f 



Ck. Media Predispositions (2) 0.9 ' 3«S 

D1 . Press Cross-pressures (l) . ^ 6,0 
D2, Political Contacts Cross-Pressures (1) 2,6 

^^1. Canipai{?:n Exposure Mass Media (3) 3«2 ^,5 

152, Campaign Exposure Interpersonal (3) 6#2 13«3 

12.9 27.6 



ERIC 



Proportion of Vccrir'.nce 'in Turnout of Pre-c:Lmpaigii 
Vote Inte^iders, x-tccounted for by Grouped 
V:xriablGs: 'Le^J(h^ lo\xi\r ^■-^''-^^ Older ;.dult Grinples Coap:ir<:-jd 



Predictor Variable Type 



Scini ple 

Young Adults Older Adults 



A. Parental Political Characteristics (2) 

B. Structural Vari ables (6) 
'l.otratific:?,tion (3) 

ci.Otlier; sex, marital status, age (3) 

C. Dispositional Variables 

1 •Political System Dispositions (10) 

2,Party variables. (2) 

3 -Prior Issue Orientations (3) 

^!-. Customary Media Use (2) ' 

D. Cross-pressure Variables (3) 

E. Campaign Exposure Variables (6) 
I.Mass Media (3) 

?• Interpersonal (3) 

Campaign Issue Change (3) 
G.I'v>st-Election Assessments (3) ' 
Total Accounted For 

. (N) 



3.5 
1.2 



2.9 
6.7 



/a 



0.2 

h.7 



13.0 

0.3 
0.6 

1.5 

'9.6 



1.7 

1.6 
35.6 



c/ 



2,2 
8.6 



1.6 
2.3 



0.9 
10.8 



3.6 
3.0 
5.1 
0.1 

1.3 
3.9 



0.2 
0.1 

29.0 



(3^3) 



(130) 



TAELE 7 

Pro-campaisri Vote Intenders a:\d Kon-intenders Comparison; Proportion of Varianbb 
Accounted' for by Grouped and Individual Variables, Leeds Young Adult Gainple 




Predictor Variable Type 



A. Parental Political Characteristics (2) 

B. Structural Variables (6) 
1 .Stratification (j.) 

2. Other: sex, niariOal status, age (3) 

C. Dispositional Variables 

1 •Political System Dispositions C10) 

a. Duty to vote (l ) 

b. Political knowledge (1) 
Interest ir politics (l) 

d. Caring about election outcome (l) 

e. Other political dispositions (6) 

2. Party' Variables (2) 

3. Prior Issue Orientations (3) 
^j-.Custor.iary Media Use 

a/./ei[jht of view?Jtig (1) 
b.Frcq-uonGy "of nev/spaper readin[^(l) 

E.Campai;pi. Exposure Variables 
1 •Mass Media 

a. Party broadcasts seen (l) 

b. Press election", reading (l) 
c ♦Television news ( 1 ) 

2.Intorporsonal (3) 

a. Family (l) 

b. Friends (l) • ' . . ■ 

c. Other (l) 



Pre-carnpai >sn P.eport 
Vote Intenders Non-vote Intenders 



/J 



3.5 
1.2 



2.9 
2.3 
1.6 
3.7 
2.5 



0.1 

1.6 
1.3 
5.7 
1.0 



0.2 



^.7 



13.0 



0.2 

0.6 

0.1 



2.9 



_6.7. 



0.8 



3.5 

10.7 
9.0 
15.7 



0.2 
0.2 



3»7 
5.2 

0.3 

1.2 
3.0 



% 

1.1 

0.8 



38. 9 



6.9 
1.1 
0.4 



9.2 



4.2 



F. Campaign issue Change (3) 



1.7 



6.6 



cont 



T.;3LE 7 (contd. ) 



Predictor Varir.ble Type*^ 


Pre-cr'.mpaign Report^' 
Vote Intenders Non-vote Intenders 




% ^ % 


% % 


G*Post-Glection Assrssments (3). . 


•1.^9 




1.C.amp?;ign reaction, scores (1 ) 


0.9 


2.3 


2,Noted Conservative promises (I) 


0.3 


1.2 


j^.btrengtn of the economy 11) 


0.7 


1.3 . 


Totcil VcLri::.nce Accounted For 


32.0 


7^.0 


. (N) 


(3^3) ■ 


(73) 


a The vote intenders include those yoimg 


adult respondents 


v;ho chose either - 



•^the Labor or Conservative p':^.rtios in the pre-c-.nipcLi5n interviov/; the vote 
turnout for them is between those v;ho remained voters r,nd those v;ho 
abstained on election d?-y. Non-vote intenders are yoxmg respondents v/ho 
had no party- choice in the pre-c?anpaign interview; for them the comparison 
is between the late deciders vjho voted on election day ?.nd the consistent 
'.abstainers. 

b Since the cross-preGsure variables V7ere not relevant to the non-intenders, 
they have not been included- in -this table for either sub^-sample, 

c Ilunibprs in brackets indicate hov; many individual variables have been 
included in the particular category. 



8 , : 

Order of Pnrty Slection Broadcasts Viev;cd during Caiupaicn by Consistent 
and Contingent Major Party Supporters, 
Young A^^ult Sanple 



BroadcaiSts in 

Order of 
Trans ni is s i on 


\/hole 
iSaraple 

% 


Consi stent 
Conservatives 

r ' 


Cent i np'ent 
Conservatives 


Cons is t ent 
Labor 


Contingent 
Labor 


Labor 1 




if2 


29 . 




36 


2' 


25 


27 


10 


29 


2^ 


3 


30 


28 


• 26 


3^ 






32 


36 


16 




22 




39 


■ >if ■ ■ 


. 23 


ifl 


18 ■ 


Con. 1 


...36 


if5 


19 


33 


16 . 


2 


17 


. 30 


3 . 


18 ■ 


9 


.3 


26 


^1 . 


13 


26 


16 




38 


if8 


19 


hh 


20 




37, ■ 


60 


■26 . 


^5 


33 


Lib . 1 




26. 


6; 


33 


26 


• 2 


19 


23 


19 ■ V- 


22 


11 


3 


35 - 


' 3^ 


29 ■ ' 




■ 2h 



T. 3LE 9 ■ 

Party Preferences of Youth Sample Members, Autui:m 1971 » 
by 1970 Campaign Developments from Voting Intent to Reported Vote 



- 1970 Campaign 




1971 Partj- 


i'rerei'ences 




Conservative Labor Liberal 


Don't knov;/ 
None 


'N 






% 




0' 




Consistont Consorvritives ,' 


.73 


15 




■ 9 


78 


Consistent Labor 


5 


87 


2 


7 


131 


Consistent Libera.! 


5 


10 


?6 


10 


21 


Continrj;ent Conservatives 


29 ■ 


■33 


5 


■ 33 


21 


Contingen.t L-r.bor 


13 


79 


3 


3 


58 


Continj^ent Liberal 




25 


23 


30- 


4 


-Inter-party Ov/itchers 


25 


hk 


25 


. 6 • 


32 


Late Deciders ■ 


12' 


32 


12 




23 


Consistent .'.bstr^iners 


3 


31 




66 ■ 


29 


^ Percentages total 10Cf?o 


reading .from 


left to right 
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•TABLE '10 

Average Seraction Indices for Pirty. Election Broidcssts 
of 3.*B*C.. Viev/ing P?.nGls in Four British Elections 



R?. tings by: 



Party broad- Supporters Opponents Uncoramitted 
casts by: ^ - ■ 



1959 .1964 1966 1970 1959 1964 1966 1970 1959 1964- 1966 1970 



LD.bor 


■ 74. 


72 


67 


63 




kz 


38 


32 ■ 


57 


57 


48 44. 


ConservT.tive 


. "73 


66 


65' 


65 




38 


38 




■55 


53 


48 . 41 


Liberal 


,69 


71' 


66 


60 


51 


53 


50. 


42 . 


it 

55 


58 


55 47 


a Reaction 


indices 


are 


.calculated 


from 


the 


panel members 


' use 


of 


a rating 


scale and 


range 


from 


0 to 


100. 

















The data above have been abstracted from four separate reports, prepared 
after each election campaign by the Audience Research Department of the 
BBC, on the basis of .questionnaires completed by members of its Viewing 
and Listening Panels • :■. 
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3u!nmary of Measures Used as Predictors 
of Turnout, Leeds Young and 01de.r :\d\;lt Sample c 



Predictor Variable Type 



Hov; lieasured 



A. Parental Politicc.l Cho.ractoristics 

1. Parental intr^rest in x^olitics 

2, Parents* i^^-^"^^^^ 

B* Structural Variables ^ 
1* Strcitificcition 

a. Father's occupation 

Ovm occupation 
0. /School leaviiig age 
2. Other 

a. Sex ' * . ' 

bo Marital stratus 
c, Age 

C*1- Political ^j^stem Dispositions 
a* Duty to vote 

b. Political Icnov/ledge 

c. Interest in politics ' 

d. Caring about election outcome^ 

e. .vltruism of politicians 

e. Motivation to follov; campaign 



e. Efficacy of elections 



e, Effect of lov/ering voting age 

Attention to campaign 
— arguments 



Yer;/, fairly, not nuch interested 
One parent v/it.h j^referc-nco or not 



ivon-nanual or ^lanual 

Non-manual and' student or manual 

15, 16, 17+ 

Male or female 

Married or single/ v/idov;ed/divorcdd 
Continuum: ' 1 8-2^1- ■ 



^'You should vote only if you want to*' 
or ''Everybody has a duty to vote^' 

Score 0-9 fo^r correct ansv;ers to 
questions on party politicians and 
policies and on political- concepts 

Very, fairly,, not much 

Care who v;ins great deal, " somewh?.t, 
not very much 

''Most politicians are out to serve 
the community''^ or ax^e 'Vaore out for . 
themselves^' . 

Index of no, of reasons for watching 
party, broadcasts' cndo.i^sed to no. of 
re:isons for avoiding them endorsed: • 
strong, mediU22i, v/eak. 

Give ordinary people big say, some 
say, little say in hov/ bountry is 
run. 

make politicians pay more attention 
to young people *s viev/s or not. 

Voters should pay a lot, some or 
' litt le/no • at tention. . 



rc'ictor Variable -.'ypo 



Cm 'l3:v^.: :.^:::5:itivitr 

. Pt-.rty ;-ri-blGS^ 
L .- i:tituJo to O'jn p:irty 

b. itudc to own loticlor 



Trior icsue Orient'^. tior.s 
. '-:a''.;r..I '".ri'l butter i:;nuo: 



:• 'Ocl':,l welfare i£suo£ 



c. Lr.w *~.nd order issues 



■ 'Ur.ho:rr\r"" Voilir. Use 



.■ot::xi :v.::y;C:r • o;;': oT 



o.: ir;.^:uofi 



\ • : ro ,|U<,)ncy of n.v\/spr.per 

r or^ : " r c: s rj ur e V r. r in.b 1 os 
1 roun 



J olitic:il contr.ctE 



Constituency 

^irip'-.im ^xroGuro V?,ri':bles 
i'^tisG riedia 
a. l-.irty bro '.dc'\sts 



:o V ?r: : : r: t o t r,c tilo . 



wcoi-f.- to 

oi thro ; rosicivo 

:;t" t.-;-.:'.:;tn tr: ^ 



' ^v^-lic-; l ion 
.ot ti'V.'. o.f v^.rty^ 



-corn + 

rlirfc iT'iiti'-l r-. ti": oi* t':r=...- ;-:c?.lc c 
lo.-. .'.iii;;* hi :""., i:: T'otor I {cv lvr/txor.) 
G tr-.i^^l: t i*Oi:v/*:Lr J , likcr'.bl- ^ , wrirn;. 



-core to -^12 for iv;.;5'.r-]in;; z.^: vt-ry 
Iv.portriV.t i. GuoE r-.Ci.o-jir.tou in clMr:tr 
rrly-'^iG: prices, t^xoc, jiobG, ]-.o:;- ir, 
woir^r<; service, r:?:clc'' r r;ar, 

'.corG to ^-8 -or cluctorod i:::ii503 
of: oduc?. ':ior*?.l op;;oi't\:nity , 
l:ocpitr.l spfindirif;, i::] proving race 
r-ol*.tior.s, o^I;;-c" tior. ls]y':nding. 

.■-coro +^^t to rij for clustered ±\:s\\cn 
of: c^pit*\l ])iini£rxiont , iiriorficial 
strikes , St - ident de.'noi'i.Gtr*. tionc , 
colored ii'irii.-Tr.-.tion , 



>:or,vy or not, 'va'-iod on lV'^lr^:cr of 
rii ;:its per w .ck -.:;u :vi';-.-vr of liours 
por r.i^bt usunlly wr/tcr. 

".c,\r/^ somo or none, '.■7,:::od on -''or 
of dr^vs ■.';;ur'.llv ror.d. 



Only read opposition paper, x*ead no 
pr;rty p'^.per or rcr j] vr},porv of both 
sides, und only re?.d ov.Ti paper. 

O-;* cro3c-pr^.-3Surcs if a parent or 
cpouso support opixDSin;;: pra^ty \nd if 
b-^ve opposition friondCc) v/ithout 
support in.-;;: onc-Cc) 

'losides in c:onstitV:ency v/on by 
opposition 



l-Om of party broadcasts soon of 1^. 



. rcdictor V':.ri:-.blo ''yj'po :^ow - ■o^r.:-r(ju 

»1«b« . ilo.-ctior. r.ov/c ro^din^^ "coro 0-6 \-^.cod on -3^.:Lr;. -.ted irevuonc:^ 

oi" ret;L:ir.r: of c^ripniirn Dtori(.'R r^rA 
':^.:nov.nt of r.ttentior. pr.id. 

Cm i"olovi-';ion r.ov;s ..vorr^. c r.o. of nr.ir, < v ■^ J.r'::: -^^'-v;b 

bullotir.£3* 

2 • Ir. t f rpcrson:^! 

?^:::ily roouoncy of w^.-.:kly t^ll: ?.bout -. Ic-c t;iov 

ti:nos, occr^oionrJ ly , Vionr:, 

.'"ri^.-nJs j rr-quoncy of w-.-:-kly wit>. friondc, 

Jthors '-core 0-2 for rA.-ntionc of •..l>jotion 

;''.i3Cu:'ision vitr. v;or]c.i'^,tcG/3chooL:i^t 
or :ieif7/,bors» 

» ■■'•Ainp'--.iyri Ir.-^uo Jlir.nrre 

1. T-:.:<os :.o;i:'^.rded imyort ■ :t post/not pre, :ao 

C:-;:.n:_70, or rv.yr.rdc-' ij.vfOrt:-.rLt pre/ 
not post. 

^tr-rid-.rd of living r.bovc 
3» i .t^icos .c :^bove 

» Toot-oluction -xssoccnents 

L ■-'xrnp'.i'T- reaction score icore 8-24 t:dwin:T r.ccount of hov; 

felt -".bout five ner-^.tive nnd t:ireo 
positive strtoir.onts -^.bout politiciar.s' 
c^nipai^n bcb.rivior: felt ctron^^^ly, 
cro.*3sed raind, never occurred to ric. 

''otod Joneorvative promises Consider win:iir..3 party had ?nade 'firis 

provisos during;; the c^-np-xiin, v/hich 
it is now coai:;itted to carr-yinj out 

>. --tren^-tb. of tho oconor.y \'ory stronr;;, f':,irly stron-;-, D::, rr.tbor 

weak, very wori.k. 



a For the late decision analysis, party variables were measured by sub- 
tracting the score for one side from that of tho other. 



